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JHE MOTH 


By William Dana Orcutt 


Author of “The Spell,” “The Lever,” etc. 








VIVID, picturesque story pulsating with the joys and sorrows of 

every-day life. The story is chiefly concerned with the character, life, 
and temptations of a very beautiful and spirited girl, the mother of 
two young children, whose husband has apparently lost all interest in her 
except as a source of income. The woman falls under the influence of two 
other men—one, Cunningham, an able lawyer, and a married man, who is 
attracted and amused by her high-spirited, unconventional conduct; 
the other, Auchester, an Englishman, whose code of life is exceedingly 
unconventional, and who wishes to take Lucy away from her uncon- 
genial home. ‘The influence of these two men upon her life—one 
trying to persuade her to shake the bonds of conventionality, the 
other protesting that such a course would only result in absolute ruin 
—forms a theme that grips the attention of the reader from start to 
finish. How Auchester induced Lucy to meet him at a fashionable hl ceil 
road-house and there unfolded his plans for an irregular life; how Cunningham, learning of 
their escapade, rushed to the road-house to save her; how the woman’s eyes were finally 
opened to the startling result of her indiscretion—are all related as the story sweeps from 








this point to its remarkable conclusion. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 





The Street Called Straight 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE INNER SHRINE” 


ARKED by exceeding- 
M ly good psychological 

keenness of insight and 
character creation, this novel 
is well worth reading as an 
educative force, and is in 
every way worthy of the 
clever author who lately won 
fame in the new novel, “The 
Inner Shrine.”—The Orego- 
nian (Portland, Ore.). “The 
novelist is prolific in de- 
vising interesting situations 
and skillful in depicting con- 
trasts of character that lend 
vitality to the successive 
scenes.’ — North American 
(Philadelphia). “The story 
is ingeniously and cleverly written and it will furnish 
most delightful summer reading.” —Public Ledger (Phila- 
delphia). “The story is one of tense emotional situa- 
tions, treated with restraint and good taste and deep 
psychological insight.”—Times (New York). “Stand- 
ing out above the mass of recent fiction, “The Street 
Called Straight’ bids fair to have more than the brief 
vogue of the best seller. The plot is a subtle study in 
character and the end is a happy one. It is one book 
in a thousand.”—Evening Express (Portland, Me.). 


Eight Mlustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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The Red Lane™an’’ 


RATTLING good story of 
A love and adventure, with 
its setting near the land 

of Evangeline. The Canadian 
border, especially that part of 
it lying between Maine and New 
Brunswick, has been the scene 
of many strange adventures, in 
which smuggling and interracial 
quarrels and unknown battles 
for forest rights have played a 
constant part. Many of these 
adventures have centered about 
“The Red Lane”—the. secret 
channel by which the border 
smugglers operate. The author 
has occupied himself with not 
only romance,and adventure, but 
also the peculiar characters, ec- 
centric and rare in humor, which 
he has found in our eastern 
borderland. There is perhaps no 
one of our writers who has a keener eye for the oddities of 
human nature than Mr. Day, and there is assuredly no 
one more intimately acquainted with his field. While his 
new novel makes the reader feel the strenuousness of com- 
petition and the actual shock of man against man in an al- 
most primitive warfare, it nevertheless pictures the develop- 
ment of an absorbing love story, and it is peculiarly rich 
in quaint types which will live in the reader’s memory. 


Hlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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THE BULL MOOSE GET TOGETHER 


The National Progressive Party in convention at the Coliseum, Chicago 
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Comment 


A Hint, We Hope, in Time 

Wer respectfully suggest to the directors of the 
Democratic canvass that Winuiam H. Tarr is not 
the man whom Wooprow Wixtson has to beat. 


If Plutarch Made a Parailel 

If there is any Piurarcit among us, his oppor- 
tunity is now at hand. His method, if applied 
with skill, judgment, and fairness, would certainly 
be helpful to us all. The three eandidates for the 
Presidency are all squarely set before us, and it 
is now our chief civic occupation to study and 
compare them, and make a choice among them. 
The material for a Plutarchian parallel is ample. 
We have their records. We have the platforms of 
their several parties. We have their own careful 
declarations of their beliefs and purposes. Surely 
there must be some one among us wise enough 
and just enough to make a comparison which shall 
set before us what there is of likeness and contrast 
in these three Americans—what is significant and 
what is negligible to the enlightening of all our 
judgments and the right guidance of our con- 
Such an one would render us a pleasure 
as well as a service. For we tire already of cheap 
and noisy partisanship, of fulsome advocacies and 
violent, intemperate malignings. Fairness and re- 
straint and truthfulness would be refreshing. 

Many things suggest such a method. Our Amer- 
ican life is varied, and we ourselves are of many 
strains and widely differing antecedents, so that 
often a common ground for comparisons is hard 
to find. But these three Americans have much in 
common. 1 three of sturdy American 


sclences, 


They are all 
ancestry. They have come up from much the same 
beginnings and with much the same traditions and 
training. In that regard they are of those to whom 
the Republic has a right to look for leadership and 
high offices; for they have had the best preparation 
the Republic could give. They were taught in 
They were members of famous uni- 
They have known the best company. 
They have been free to learn by travel and choice 
intercourse. They have had high employments and 
practice in great affairs. They have had not merely 
ample preparation, but sutlicient exercise and ex- 
periment of their characters and parts. They have 
been not merely trained, but tested. PLutarcu or 
no Piurarcu, each of us for himself should be 
able to set them side by side and compare them 
intelligently and fairly. 


LOK rd selx ols. 


versities, 


Suppose We All Try 

Of course we should not agiee about them. We 
ourselves differ too much in our standards of char- 
acter and We rely upon different 
information and enlightenment. We 
have different and even irreconcilable civie ideals. 
We make different demands of the state and of 
our publie servants, having different notions of 
what is right and desirable in government. Di- 
ease inevitable. 
On the eontrary, it is 
essential to the safe working of democracy, for 
none of us 3s inspired or infallible, and it is better 
that at all times some of us should be wrong than 
that at any time we should all be wrong unani- 
But wwe ean at least be honest in our 
We can refuse to be unfair or to take 


achievement. 


sources of 


vision would therefore be in any 


But that is no disaster. 


mio isly. 


divisions. 
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sides from mere prejudice and blind partisanship, 
or in stubborn ignorance; and if we have that 
much civie integrity we shall not go far wrong in 
our collective choice and action. That is the faith 
democracy rests on. 

Suppose, then, that this year we in this regard 
give democracy a chance. We are the people, and 
our ears are fairly ringing with praises of our 
wisdom; suppose we apply it, for once, freely and 
fully. We are praised, also, for disinterestedness, 
honesty; suppose we exhibit it, without too much 
modesty. We are assured that all power belongs 
to us; suppose we exercise it, for ourselves, and 
quite uncontrolled. Suppose we take these three 
aspirants for our favor and be, every man of us, 
his own judge, his own Prutarci, his own con- 
noisseur of worthies, his own President - maker. 
After ail, they are men like us. Why are we not 
competent to choose among them, quite without 
any dependence on the authority of party or the 
too officious guidance of over-zealous and warring: 
journalists, which of them is most deserving and 
fittest for our service? Can we not detect insin- 
cerity, and likewise sincerity? Do we not know 
the ring of true speech and of false—and the rela- 
tive value of words and actions? Have we not 
the experience to know a demagogue from a true 
Democrat and Republican? Can we not distin- 
guish artful self-seeking from genuine public 
spirit, or conceit from consecration, or lying from 
truth - telling, or honest changes from dexterous 
tergiversations, or well-meant blunders from base 
abandonment, or modesty from time-serving, or 
patriotism from self-righteousness ? 

At any rate, suppose we try it. The attempt 
will be interesting, even absorbing. It is our privi- 
lege. Maybe it is also our duty. 


The Third Party’s Programme 

There were sincere and well-meaning people in 
the third-party convention at Chicago. There are 
such people to be found in every considerable 
movement which proclaims a purpose of human 
betterment. How much more, then, are they to 
be expected in a movement which takes all things 
desirable for its province and proclaims not merely 
its purpose, but its ability to do for all manner of 
people all that they require? 

Of course, by government; by laws and public 
administration; by legislatures and executives and 
by chastened courts: by the state, rendered all- 
powerful and in some way suddenly become all!- 
wise and all-righteous. For that, and nothing 
less, is the theory of the Progressive platform and 
of the Progressive candidate’s all-inclusive con- 
fession of faith. These are therefore notable docu- 
ments in the history of free government. We 
venture to say that there has been nothing quite 
comparable to them since Jack CApE undertook 
the government of England and enlarged its prov- 
ince, to the end that nobody in the kingdom 
should ever have to drink small beer again. 

Small beer, indeed! That is what we have all 
been drinking. But the day of small things is 
ended and the day of big things—of all big things 
—at hand. And how simply the change is to be 
wrought! Government is not what it should be; 
it is not doing enough for us. Very well; it is 
our government. We will forthwith change it, and 
make it what it ought to be, and make it do every- 
thing we want it to do. Why, the thing is so 
simple that the creatures in Alice in Wonderland 
were quite equal to it. Let government do it! 
Government shall be our lizard. It shall be our 
slave of the lamp. It shall do for us all our tasks, 
work for us all the wonders we desire. 

That being the programme, who could have the 
smallness of spirit to ecavil at details? We have 
not; neither, as it happens, have we the unlimited 
space it would require. We confess, however, that 
we have been so prosaic as to look through these 
documents to see what is to become of one small 
question we have all been much concerned over. 
We wanted to know what would happen to the 
tariff. As nearly as we can make out, the tariff 
is to remain protective. But government, as reor- 
ganized and revivified, is at last going to make 
the protective tariff do what it said it would and 
protect wages—raise wages, in fact. Government 
is going to see to it that the profits of protection 
get into the pay envelopes of the workmen in pro- 
tected industries. 

And economists had told us that tariff duties 
could not protect wages! Other reactionaries had 
even argued that government had no right to guar- 
antee profits to any one class of citizens or set of 
industries! In other words, we had been taught 
that the thing proposed could not be done, and 
that it ought not to be done if it could be. 

That will sufficiently indicate what the new 
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party means—what we may expect from it. To 
secure all the unimagined blessings it offers us, 
we have only to accept its one fundamental creed 
—the creed, namely, that government can do any- 
thing and ought to do everything. That is to say, 
we have only to unlearn what we have been stu- 
pidly and laboriously learning about government 
ever since we began to govern ourselves. 


An Unusual Speech of Acceptance 

The remarks of the newspapers about Governor 
Witson’s speech of acceptance, particularly of such 
as have felt they must find fault with it, are de- 
cidedly out of the common. We all remember 
what was once said of another Democratic candi- 
date: “ We love him for the enemies he has made.” 
Similarly, even if one had not read Governor WIL- 
son’s speech, one would be disposed to like it for 
the kind of criticism it has provoked. 

What is said of it by the opposing editors? So 
far as we have observed, there are substantially 
two arraignments, and for the life of us we can- 
not find them very withering. The Governor’s 
address is found to be gentlemanly! It is also 
found to be modest! It departs egregiously from 
our present-day usage by avoiding epithets and 
violence. It also sinks contemptibly below the 
accepted standard for candidates in that it does 
not even pretend to solve all our problems and 
offer remedies for all our ills. Let us concede at 
once—for, indeed, we must—that both these criti- 
cisms are correct. There is no denying them. The 
speech, inexplicable as it seems, was entirely polite, 
perfectly well-bred, and dignified. Stranger still, 
it actually contained such astounding confessions 
as that there were things the candidate did not 
know all about, and that he felt the need of coun- 
sel and meant to seek it! 

With another utterance from another candidate 
ringing almost simultaneously in its ears, what 
could the country think of such an attitude? 
Could it feel otherwise than disappointed? Could 
it possibly value six thousand quiet words set 
against twenty thousand loud ones? Could it 
afford to listen to a man who promised but few 
things and confessed his limitations when here was 
another man gifted with omniscience and promis- 
ing everything ? 

Well, surprisingly enough, it would—and we 
think it did. Governor Wirson has successfully 
employed a method of oratory and of leadership 
which has many times proved its efficiency. In 
a time of turmoil and blatancy he has made him- 
self heard by forbearing to shout. In a time of 
scrambling self-assertion, of unlimited panaceas 
and programmes, he has made himself impressive 
by his unpretentiousness, convincing by his self- 
restraint. 


What Wilson Promises 

So much for what the Democratic candidate 
refrains from saying—for that is practically the 
sole burden of his opponents’ criticism. It is al- 
most entirely negative. Rarely, indeed, has so im- 
portant a public utterance evoked such wide-spread 
approval of what it did contain. 

And it contained much. Moderate as it was in 
length, and quiet in manner, it succeeded in con- 
fessing an ample political faith and in outlining 
a comprehensive purpose. It interpreted—we “be- 
lieve correctly—the temper of the time, and cor- 
rectly described the state of the country. Becom- 
ing constructive and practical, it then dealt, as it 
should have done, not with specific measures, but 
with policies. The sum of its achievement was 
this: that it gave us all to understand what kind 
of an administration of our affairs we may expect 
if Governor Wison shall be President, and if his 
party shall follow where he leads. 

We may expect readjustment, but not revolu- 
tion. That is the key-note of the whole—‘ a new 
point of view and a new method and spirit of 
counsel,” but no “excited change.” Governor WIL- 
son is for meeting the changed conditions of our 
life candidiy, and with new laws—radical laws, if 
you please—but not with a new and strange form 
of government. 

We may expect the one great reform we have 
fully discussed and resolved on—tariff revision 
downward—made, indeed, without vindictiveness 
or violence; but, nevertheless, “ unhesitatingly and 
steadily downward.” 

We may expect a policy with the trusts and 
other great industrial combinations and confedera- 
cies equally firm for justice, yet equally free from 
any impulse of mere destructiveness; laws to pre- 
vent and punish unfairness and wrong-doing, but 
none against mere bigness, none to arrest the natu- 
ral course of economic development. 

We may expect a conservation policy which will 























conserve without mere hoarding; which will pre- 
vent waste and robbery of our natural wealth, but 
permit and encourage the proper use of it. 

We may expect a revision of our laws of ecur- 
rency and banking, to make our system more 
elastic, more modern and scientific, and more 
responsive to all the needs of business. 

We may expect, if we ourselves have the virtue 
to play our part in the change, the proper work- 
ing of representative government—the true “rule 
of the people” through publie servants brought 
again into a right sense of loyalty to the entire 
public. And in the highest place of all, we may 
expect a leadership at once resolute and entirely 
democratic; ready to learn and be advised, but of 
good faith and courage; a leadership by consent 
and counsel, but nevertheless an authoritative and 
fearless spokesmanship of the people. 

That is what we understand Governor WILSON 
to have resolved and promised when he accepted 
the nomination for the Presidency and the head- 
ship of his party. 


Wilson and the Single Term 

Those who found Governor Witson’s speech of 
acceptance too general to suit their taste, or rather 
their purposes, are particularly cross beeause he 
said nothing about the single Presidential term. 
Is he or is he not in favor of it? Does he or does 
he not accept the commitment of the Democratic 
platform? Will he or will he not accept a_re- 
nomination if one should come his way? Those 
are the questions that are being plumped at the 
‘andidate with resounding insistence. No doubt 
he will answer them when he gets good and ready. 
Meanwhile we venture to furnish our avid con- 
temporaries with a little pertinent information. 

The declaration of the Democratic National 
Convention reads as follows: 

We favor a single Presidential term, and to that end 
urge the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion making the President of the United States in- 
eligible to re-election, and we pledge the candidate 
of this convention to this principle. 

The principle referred to—one of the best—is 
incorporated in the CLayron resolution now pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives. The report 
of the committee on judiciary submitting the 
resolution contains the following: 

Your committee believe that it is wise to (1) limit 
the tenure of office to one term and that it is also 
wise (2) to extend the period of the one term from 
four to six years. 

(1) The President should be ineligible to a second 
term, because, being ineligible, there will be no temp- 
tation improperly to use the powers and patronage of 
that exalted office. 

The limitation to a single term will, in the opinion 
of your committee, tend to improve the administration 
of the laws generally and to increase the non-partisan 
and business-like efficiency of the executive depart- 
ment. It will take away from the President any 
inducement to building up a political machine instead 
of attending to his duties as Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic. Such a limitation will prevent the too fre- 
quent practice of making appointments for mere 
partisan or selfish political purposes. It will make 
the President the Chief Executive of the whole people 
and not the leader of a mere faction or the chief of 
a political party... . 

(2) Again, your committee believe that it would be 
a wise policy to extend the term of the President to 
six years, for four years is hardly sufficient time to 
enable the policies for which the President may stand 
to come into full effect. The term of six years, coupled 
with the freedom from anxiety for re-election, would 
give sufficient opportunity to the President properly 
te organize his administration and to bring about real 
accomplishments within the bounds of his duties and 
powers under the Constitution. 

That is the Democratic position beyond a doubt 
—a single term cf six years. But the coming 
election is for four years only, and the committee 
definitely rejected a single term for that period 
for the most excellent reason that it “is hardly 
sufficient time to enable the policies for which 
the President may stand to come into full effect.” 

It is true that Governor Witson must accept 
thé commitment of the convention to the prin- 
ciple or repudiate the declaration of his party. 
But such acceptance does not involve refusal to 
accept a renomination at the end of a term of 
four years. On the contrary, his taking such a 
position would be in distinct contravention of the 
declaration of the Democratic Committee on 
Judiciary, speaking for a Democratic House of 
Representatives, to the effect that four years do 
not comprise an adequate period for the fulfilment 
of undertakings pledged. 

A constitutional amendment providing for a 
single term of six years would be a great thing, 
for reasons which have been set forth over and 


over again in these columns. The country needs . 


it and wants it, but it doesn’t want and doesn’t 
ask that Governor Witson shut himself off at the 
end of four short years. Neither does it care to 
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have him promise to do one thing and then when 
the time comes do another, like some folks we 
might mention. We have had enough of that kind 
of honeyfugling, as President Tarr mildly desig- 
nates it. 


Miss Addams and the Bull-Moosers 

These are Miss JANe AppAMs’s reasons for sup- 
porting the RoosEvett party’s ticket: 

Because the programme it has outlined contains all 
of the things I have been fighting for for more than 
a decade. A minimum wage, old-age pensions, child 
iabor, equal suffrage, protection of women in the in- 
dustries, and all the other things that I have devoted 
my life to working for and urging will be in the plat- 
form of this new party. Women have been elected to 
and allowed to participate in this convention and serve 
on its important committees. 

Her last reason is valid as far as it goes, but 
as for all the others almost every detail of them is 
the concern of the several States and not of the 
national government. If the Bull-Moose ticket 
should be elected Miss Appams would find that so 
far as concerned the minimum wage, old-age pen- 
sions, child labor, equal suffrage, and protection 
of women in industries her friends in Illinois were 
just where they were before election, and that the 
new hands about to come into possession of the 
machinery of the national government had very 
little power to change their condition. 

To be sure, their platform advocates “ bringing 
under effective national jurisdiction those problems 
which have expanded beyond the reach of the in- 
dividual States,” declares it “intolerable” that the 
several States should have unequal laws in matters 
of common concern, “pledges itself to provide a 
more easy and expeditious method of amending 
the Federal Constitution,” and provides for “such 
restriction of the power of the courts as shall leave 
to the people the ultimate authority to determine 
fundamental questions of social welfare and publie 
policy.” But Miss Appams has nothing to say 
about those details of the RooskveLt programme. 
She does not say that she has considered this plan 
of nationalizing industry and depriving States and 
courts of their present constitutional powers, and, 
weighing the gain of it against the loss, approves 
that policy. What she does say is that “ the larger 
reforms this new party promises appeal to me as a 
social worker.” And again she says: 

There will be women like myself whose first thought 
is social work, and these will, perhaps, align them- 
selves as I have, because the new party offers a com- 
plete programme and not a bit here and a bit there, 
as do the platforms of the other parties. Others will 
not care to follow Mr. Roosrvett, whatever his plat- 
form. 

It seems to us Miss Appams has been buncoed. 
She has let her heart go out to the Bull-Moosers 
because she has liked their talk and taken their 
prospectuses seriously. We suppose their talk is 
sincere and their prospectuses are well adapted 
to entice, but they can only do what they propose 
by means so revolutionary and so perilous in their 
possible consequences as doubtless to daunt such 
people as Miss Appams from the experiment if she 
understood all that it implied. 

No, the working-woman’s millennium will not 
be brought forward much by any party platform, 
nor by undermining the authority of courts or 
transferring to Washington the powers of the 
States. What is bringing it along is such means 
as Miss Appams herself has used heretofore: devo- 
tion and intelligence which educate public opinion, 
reform local and State government, and secure 
through existing instrumentalities the enforcement 
of existing laws, and enactment of such new ones 
as are needed. 

We guess all the good the Bull-Moosers will do 
Miss Appams will be to warm her heart for a few 
minutes and give her a good time. That is some- 
thing, but hardly as much as she has done for 
them. Happily, they will not do her harm beyond 
some disappointment. Against too much of that 
we beg her to fortify herself by reading these 
words from Candidate Witson’s address of accept- 
ance: 

The working-people of America—if they must be 
distinguished from the minority that constitutes the 
test of it—are, of course, the backbone of the nation. 
No law that safeguards their life, that makes their 
hours of labor rational and tolerable, that gives them 
freedom to act in their own interest, and that protects 
them where they cannot protect themselves, can prop- 
erly be regarded as class legislation or as anything 
but a measure taken in the interest of the whole 
people, whose partnership in right action we are trying 
to establish and make real and practical. It is in 
this spirit that we shall act if we are genuine spokes- 
men of the whole country. 

What can lawfully be done by Federal inter- 
position for the people and the causes in whose 
service Miss Appams is enlisted is not likely to 
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be prejudiced even if the Bull-Moosers should fail 
and Governor Witson should be elected. 


As to Mr. Crane 

Information received from various sources, con- 
firmed by a statement from Mr. Mark Suutivan, 
convinces us that we did Mr. Cuarues R. Crane 
an injustice in a recent number of this journal. 
Upon the authority of newspapers, which unfortu- 
nately have been destroyed. we declared that Mr. 
CrANE was a lifelong Republican, had sought the 
appointment as Minister to China from President 
Tart, and had contributed to Roosrveir’s primary 
eampaign fund. The money which he thus ex- 
pended, as well as that which he had contributed 
on behalf of Mr. La Fotterre and proposed to add 
to the Witson fund, we described as spite money. 
This judgment, which was natural enough, per- 
haps, under the circumstances, was based upon a 
misconception of the facts. Mr. Crane was a 
CLEVELAND Democrat until he voted for Mr. Tarr, 
in 1908; he did not contribute to the Roosrvenr 
primary fund; and his support of La Feuierre’s 
ambition was no new thing, as he had extended 
aid in that direction for many years. Moreover, 
he did not seek the appointment as Minister to 
China, but was strongly urged by President Tart 
personally to accept it, and acceded with no little 
reluctance. Whether or not Mr. Crane would now 
be supporting Governor Winson if he had not been 
recalled from his appointment is beside the mark. 
The point which we wish to emphasize is*that we 
erred when we characterized Mr. Crane’s proffer 
to the Democratic committee as unworthy, and 
consequently we have no reason to question his 
sincerity or the quality of his motives. We regret 
that we were misled and offer our best apologies. 


Gross Evasion 

Tt is a new Roosever't who now stands before the 
people asking their suffrages. If he is elected this 
will be the first term of the THEODORE RoosrEveLiT who 
will hold up his hand for the Presidential oath next 
March. Like the country itself, he has had a new 
birth. Though always open to the popular will, he 
waked to a new life at Ossawatomie.—The Evening 
Mail. 

No, no, neighbor! That won’t do! If he is to 
date from Ossawatomie he is only two years old 
and not eligible for the Presidential office until 
along about 1946. You ean’t work any such game 
as that on the American people. Better stick to 
the records and own up to him as the Third Term 
Candidate. 


A Happy Thought 

“We do not believe,” said the Colonel, “ that 
with the two sexes there is identity of function.” 
Now there’s an admission of a singular oversight 
on somebody’s part. There ought to be identity of 
function, even if there isn’t, and we hope that 
when the Colonel gets in he will so amend the 
Constitution that hereafter there shall be no sex 
discrimination. Why not make the men bear chil- 
dren for a while. and thus relieve woman of the 
degradation of motherhood ? 


The Runner-up 

The Colonel’s attitude toward the President is 
that of the Southern darky who, in an excited 
moment, called out to the rabbit: “ Hyar, you, 
Mistuh Rabbit, git outen de way an’ let somebody 
run as kin run!” 


Our Inclination 

If Miss Jane Appams had been nominated for 
Vice-President on the Bull Moose ticket instead 
of Hi Jounson we should have been half inclined 
to support the ticket. 


Back to the Bank 

“You eannot check this movement,” says a 
friend of the Colonel. We shall have to ask Mr. 
GeorcE W. Perkins about that. 


An Oversight 

It must have been an oversight, but just the 
same we think it peculiar that the Colonel failed 
to say anything on the subject of swatting the fly. 
No platform can be considered completely pro- 
gressive that does not commit itself one way or 
another on this important entomological question. 


Still Hungry 

“The old parties are husks,” says the Colonel. 
Well, we recall a certain prodigal son at Chicago 
who fain would have filled his belly with one of 
them, like his counterpart of old. 


Ominous 
We note with interest that the Bull Moose plat- 
form:is silent on the subject of a sixteenth term. 








Correspondence 


THE WOMAN’S “ TITANIC” MEMORIAL 
WasuINncTon, D. C., July 17, 1912. 
lo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The Woman’s Titanic Memorial was organized 
to erect in Washington a great arch to all the men 
who died on the Titanic to save the women and chil- 
dren. It is to be American women’s tribute to the 
courage of men. 

The movement was begun the last week of April. 
It was born of suggestions from a number of women 
in various parts of the United States that American 
women should manifest a fitting recognition of the 
one great dramatic and comforting feature of the 
terrible tragedy of the seas that occurred on Sunday 
night, April 15th. 

In response to numerous appeals, Mrs. John Hays 
itammond, well known for her philanthropic work in 
this and other countries, consented to accept the active 
position of secretary of the memorial; Mrs. John Hay, 
widow of the late Secretary of State, became its presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Taft, wife of the President of the United 
States, contributed the first dollar. 

In the passing of eight weeks the amount of work 
done by the association, and the scientific manner of 
its accomplishment, has proved an imposing example 
of what American women can accomplish when they 
work as a unit for a single project. The central 
organization located in the Union Trust Building in 
Washington has established. branch offices in every 
State in the Union, in Hawaii. Porto Rico, Alaska, and 
in every big country of Europe. 

At present the movement is now receiving the active 
co-operation of more than twenty-eight thousand 
woman's clubs and organizations, including — the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the Colonial 
Dames, the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, every big Jewish woman’s organization, 
and the important Catholic societies. No religion and 
no section of the country has failed to respond with 
enthusiasm to the appeal for help sent out by the 
Woman’s Titanic Memorial. 

As an instance of the thorough work being done, 
it may be mentioned that Mrs. Leonard Wood, wife 
of the Chief of Staff of the Army, is writing a personal 
uppeal to every woman in the army posts of the 
United States: the women of the navy are being 
reached by sub-organizations headed by the wives of 
the commanders of American fieets and the wives 
of the commandants at the big navy-yards; the wives 
and daughters of American ambassadors and min- 
isters to foreign countries are at the head of tie 
organizations located in England, the Continent, and 
the Orient to reach American women abroad and 
women of other countries who are interested in the 
movement. 

This gigantic work is bearing fruit. Contributions 
are coming into the Washington offices at the rate 
of three hundred dollars a day and upward. Numer- 
ous thousand-dollar contributions have been received 
and one contribution amounted to five thousand do!- 
lars. In the end, hewever, it is believed that the 
monument will be a tremendous success as a result 
of the small contributions received from many thon- 
sand American women who are keenly interested in 
the success of the Woman’s Titanic Memorial. 

Exact plans for the great arch, or monument, have 
not been passed upon, and will depend upon the amount 
of money in the treasury when the gigantic campaign 
is ended. It is certain, however, that a great monu- 
ment will be erected in the capital of the- country, 
where it will stand as long as the city lasts—the 
tribute of women to the bravery of men. 

I am, sir, 
JAMES Hay, JR. 


WOMAN AND THE SUFFRAGE 
BEEDENBOSTEL, CELLE, GERMANY, February 26, Igl2. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Under date of December 2d you publish an 
editorial entitled “‘Some Objections to Woman Suf- 
frage.” which begins: * Few subjects of conversation 
in the present day are more productive of heated con- 
troversy than the much-mooted matter of woman’s in- 
herent incapacity to cast a ballot.” When in the 
next sentence you go on to say that “few subjects 
of debate are more unintelligently handled,” you in- 
advertently hit the nail more squarely on the head 
than you imagine. 

Having read the above-mentioned article with the 
greatest attention and marked certain passages in 
which [ consider you to be mistaken in the conclusions 
you have drawn, will you kindly permit me to give 
the candid opinion of an illiterate but not entirely 
ignorant many? 

Unlike most people, I found it beyond my power 
to accept the doctrines of Christianity as laid down 
to us by the Chureh, and am now a confirmed dis- 
believer in all appertaining to the accepted religion. 
Believing, therefore, in nothing but the laws of old 
Dame Nature, who refuses absolutely to be governed 
by the supernatural, because she alone is ‘“ monarch 
of all she surveys,” it is a very natural sequence that 
she should choose one of the race to be her standard- 
bearer. Unlike herself, man is aggressive and_ is 
always striving to conquer even Nature herself, 
and for this reason, if for no other, he is useless to 
her who is trying to hold her own, and, being the 
stronger, is bound to sueeceed. It is to her own sex 
that she must look for the enforcement of her im- 
mutable laws, and as surely and steadfastly as she 
has adhered to her law she will continue to do so for 
all time to come. 

You cannot do otherwise than agree with me as 
far as I've got, but you will want to know “ what it 
has all got to do with the railroad.” It has a great 
deal to do with the railroad! In facet, this is an- 
other Jim Hill affair—run by only one head—Nature, 
who will resist every attempt at interference as long 
as she is able. ; 

A normal woman (and most women are normal) is 
psychologically so constructed that it is an utter im- 
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possibility for her to come to any purely logical 
decision as to the man best fitted for a given position. 
She will invariably (or almost invariably) be influ- 
enced by her female instinct. 

The reason we men can never comprehend a woman’s 
ways is because we forget that she is obeying her 
instinct, instead of her reason as we do. And a woman 
cannot explain her motives, simply because she does 
not understand herself what the power in her is that 
is fercing her to believe as she does. She is only 
keeping the law under which she came into the world, 
and this law she will continue to keep as long as 
she remains a woman. 

You may train her and educate her as much as you 
like, but you will never be able to eradicate the woman 
in her or succeed in effacing her nature, try as you 
will. After ten thousand years she will be the same 
as she has been from the beginning—a woman, just 
as capricious and unstable as she is to-day! Like 
the leopard, she is incapable of changing her spots 
and becoming anything different from that for which 
she was intended by Nature—not the slave of man, but 
the safeguard of his (and her) children. 

Nature, who has always been true to her children 
and never forsaken them even for a moment, has 
created women as the perpetuators of the race and 
has endowed them with special attributes calculated 
to enforce her laws; and although we, in our igno- 
rance of her good intentions, attempt to thwart her, 
we are as sure to lose as if our names were Jack 
Robinson, because we cannot alter the laws of old 
Dame Nature to modern necessities. 

Just as surely as the sun rises to-morrow morning 
will women obey their instincts in casting the bal- 
lot as they will in choosing a husband. Nature has 
them so firmly in her grasp that no human power, no 
matter how strong, will ever be able to set her free. 

In another part of your editorial I find the pas- 
sage, “ Women, newly endowed with souls, just like 
men, threw themselves with vim into religious con- 
troversy, and even to-day they are the mainstay of 
established religion.” Once more you have struck that 
nail fairly and squarely on the head. And now, 
please a self-styled philosopher to propound the ques- 
tion, Why are women the mainstays of established 
religion? Again, Why is it that no woman has ever 
formulated a doctrine of her own and _ successfully 
espoused it? Both these questions are easily answered. 
It is simply because a woman’s nature is such that 
she is bound by her instinct to accept the word of a 
man whom Dame Nature, her mother, has seen {fit 
(for some reason as yet unfathomed by us) to win 
her confidence. And, once she believes in a creed, it 
becomes impossible to argue with her until she forms 
a new alliance, which occurs altogether too often 
just where it is least expected. 

A certain Presbyterian clergyman once brought 
every argument he possessed to bear in order to con- 
vince a lady, and when he asked her why she did 
net believe, her only answer was, because she did not 
believe. But she could bring nothing forward in the 
shape of argument. She simply did not accept his 
creed, and that was all-sufficient for her. 

There is only one thing of which we can be abso- 
lutely certain regarding what a woman will do under 
any and all circumstances, and that is the unexpected. 
But, to make a long story short, I will make the 
statement that women in general are unfit to “use 
rationally” the power of the ballot, and am ready to 
give other arguments in support of the stand I have 
taken. 

I an, sir, 
O. M. Rorr. 


THE EYES OF THE SIMPLE 
MONONGAHELA, PA., July 22, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—lI notice in your belaboring of Roosevelt, which 
I approve of and enjoy hugely, in which you mingle 
fun, sarcasm, and reasoning, that you occasionally 
mingle a story. 

I remember an incident of my boyhood with which 
(I think) you might point the moral and adorn the 
tale. A farmer, a neighbor of ours and a very eco- 
nomical man, whose name was John Crites, had a 
youth about fifteen years old, whose name was Sam 
Pattison, who worked for him. Sam was not exactly 
an idiot, nor was he very bright. People usually called 
him a fool. Crites had a piece of woodland in which 
he kept his hogs. Adjoining it he had a field in corn. 
Going out one morning, Sam with him, he discovered 
the hogs had got through holes under the fence’ into 
his corn. He and Sam put them back into the woods, 
and he left Sam to close up the holes. In a short 
time Sam reported the holes closed. The next morning 
he revisited his corn-field to find the hogs in it again 
and making sad havoe of the crop, and the holes show- 
ing evidence of having been stopped up with dead 
leaves. He went back to the house, hunted up Sam 
and the wagon whip, and proreeded to give Sam a dose 
of correction. Sam howled and ejaculated between 
the howls: “ Anything to blind the eyes of the simple! 
I thought anything would blind the eyes of the 
simple!” 

I am, sir, 
Joun L. LANK, M.D. 


SOME ROUGH-RIDER SUPPORT FOR THE 
COLONEL 
Ray, Ariz., July 18, 1912. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I am in receipt of your offer of Woodrow 
Wilson’s works. Would say that had it been those of 
Theodore Roosevelt, would gladly accept. This is very, 
much a Roosevelt and Clark country—here Roosevelt 
won 3 to 1 at the primaries, and Clark 10 to 1. But 
it seems the men (?) at Chicago who controlled the 
convention considered the people of the United States 
as hopeless imbeciles and did not know what they 
wanted, so put up the same grand (7?) old party, and 
by “hookery and crookery” (words coined for the 
eecasion) placed him at the head of a clean (?) Re- 
publican ticket. I am in a position to find out the 
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general feeling here, and the people are greatly in 
favor of a third party headed by Theodore Roosevelt. 
1 am deeply interested in ‘“ clean” (not jungaled) poli- 
tics, but it seems that at the present stage the rottener 
it is the better it is liked by bosses and moneyed cor- 
porations. I am sure the Chicago convention was the 
rottenest thing that we will have to place in history, 
and I feel sure the men (7?) that perpetrated it will 
never be able to look honest people in the eyes again. 
When we receive the HARPER’s WEEKLY and find the 
nasty comments about Roosevelt we immediately con- 
sign it to the flames. For it is unjust to a man of 
his capabilities. He is not only a man of lip, 
but of deeds. And the men that have known him 
intimately, as most of his Rough Riders did, have 
found him a man among men, firm, honest, and reli- 
able, and when you knock you boost. Please’ remember 
when further issues of the WEEKLY are published that 
there are some fair clean-minded people in the coun- 
try that don’t like to always read a paper that don’t 
do anything but tear the character of a good man 
down, 

Trusting your reputation for a clean, fair-minded 
paper will not be lost in the coming campaign. 

I am, sir, 
Mrs. WILLIAM A. DaAvIDsON, 

Wife of the 1st Sergeant of Roosevelt Rough Riders, 

Company B. 


A FAITHFUL READER 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., February 29, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—I beg to advise that I have read your WEEKLY 
since 1856 and have never missed a copy, to my 
knowledge, since that time. During the Civil War 
I was located at Monroe, Louisiana, and as the Con- 
federates had placed the WEEKLY on the contraband 
list I had to figure out some way to get it, so I ob- 
tained it through a friend in Vicksburg. 

I have never been a subscriber until the present 
time, when I have availed myself of your offer in 
connection with the Garland books. Heretofore I 
have bought the Werkty at the news-stands. 

I am, sir, 
T. V. CASHEN, JR. 


THE SHORTAGE OF FOODSTUFFS 
MeEmpuis, TENN., July 7, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—I read the recent Finance article attributing 
the “ High Cost of Living” to a shortage of food- 
stuffs. The overproduction of money has stimulated 
improvements in the cities so that the people have 
abandoned the farms to work in the cities. So that 
the inflation of currency has caused the shortage of 
foodstuffs. Verbum sat! 

I am, sir, 
A. C. LAKE. 


‘INHERITANCE 
MILForD, Mass., July 29, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Up at the top of the Democratic platform are 
the words: “The high Republican tariff is the prin- 
cipal cause of the unequal distribution of wealth.”— 
WEEKLY July 20th. ‘ That is sound doctrine.”—Ep. 
Please tell us the principal cause of the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth in England. What? 

I am, sir, 
C. B. GODFREY. 








The Materia Teddica 


ComE, ye sufferers, one and all, 
Heed old Dr. Teddy’s call. 
Doesn’t matter what you’ve got, 
He has panaceas hot 

Waiting for you in his chest, 
All of which have stood the test. 
If you’re fat, or if you’re lean, 
Try Old Teddy’s Tincturine. 


Have your chickens got the pip? 
Do you suffer from the grip? 

Have you trouble with your toes ?— 
Vote for Teddy and it goes. 

Have your children got the mumps? 
Has your neighbor got the jumps? 
Do you suffer from the chills ’— 
Try a box of Teddy’s Squills. 


Are there wrinkles on your spouse? 
Have you measles in the house? 
Have you lost your sense of smell ?’— 
Vote for Teddy and get well. 

Can’t you find an easy job? 

Is your neighbor’s wife a snob? 
Can’t you liquidate your debts ?— 
Try one dose of Teddyettes. 


Have you water on the brain? 

Does your roof leak in the rain? 

Don’t you dare discharge the cook ?— 
Vote for Teddy and the Hook! 

Do you suffer from the gout? 

Are you getting rather stout? 

Does your back ache from your toil?— 
Try St, Teddy's Nationoil! 


Doesn’t matter what your case— 
Moles or freckles on your face; 

Too much taxes; too much wealth; 
Too much labor; too much health; 
Too slight tendency to think; 

Too much tendency -to drink; 

There’s no ill that men endure 

Teddy’s Quick-Quack Cannot Cure! 

Horace Dopp GAsTIT. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


WEEK ENDING August 12th. 

GoveERNOR WILSON had expected to follow President 
Tart from the first tee, but the Butter-in forced his 
way to the front and made the second drive. Disre- 
garding all rules and precedents, in conformity with 
his custom, he smashed out a full dozen of balls with 
a single whack of his big stick. ‘They flew in all di- 
rections: some into the air, others along the ground, 
and a few somewhat slyly into the Trust quagmire 
on the right; but the largest number went into the 
yappers’ pond on the left. Having accomplished his 
fell purpose, the Butter-in turned truculently on his 
heel, violently embraced a suffragette, and kicked a 
colored gentleman from Mississippi in the face. ‘To 
the great relief of all present, he then withdrew tem- 
porarily, to open a camp-meeting at Armageddon. 

The Democratic golfer took his stand with charac- 
teristic confidence, made a full and noticeably graceful 
St. Andrews swing, swept the ball cleanly from the 
tee, followed through with consummate grace, and fin- 
ished on his right toe, with chin well elevated. There 
was a fine Scotch mist at the time, so that nobody 
could see precisely where the ball landed, but the 
general impression was that it flew considerably 
farther than President Tart’s ball, although perhaps 
a trifle off the line. Caddies McComps and DANIELS 
cheered vociferously and declared that there was no 
longer any doubt that their golfer would win every 
hole. 

The first convention of the Personal Progressive 
party must be pronounced a success. Some friction arose 
at the outset over admitting Northern negroes and 
barring Southern darkies; but when the Colonel ar- 
rived and put his foot down, there was general ac- 
quiescence in the compromise which he had arranged 
between fundamental principle and_ political expe- 
diency. There was a committee on credentials, but 
its work was perfunctory. Anybody who wanted to 
be a delegate went in and took a seat. Strong singers 
were preferred. Senator BEVERIDGE was unanimously 
elected temporary chairman by Senator Dixon, and 
made really the best speech of his life. No surprises 
were sprung. The Colonel confessed 21.000 words of 
his faith and accepted the nomination with becoming 
shyness. The bumptious Governor of California was 
designated fittingly as his running-mate. 

The platform of promises comprised, as was ex- 
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pected, everything that anybody wanted or could sug- 
gest. If put into effect, the government, meaning the 
Colonel, would be empowered and expected to do all 
things that the Creator left undone when He finished 
His six days’ work. It, or rather he, is to regulate 
wages, hours of work, and days of rest. It is to pro- 
vide social insurance for the old, the halt, and the 
blind. It is to guarantee good crops without regard 
to the effect of rain or sunshine. It is to stop folks 
from going to the cities when they had better stay at 
home and feed the pigs. It is to uplift the farmer, 
put new life in the churn, and compel the hens to lay 
only such eggs as will multiply the broods of chick- 
ens. It is to build perfect roads and supply auto- 
mobiles and motor-cycles to all deserving persons. It 
is to put the courts on the shelf and open the Consti- 
tution to easy amendment. It is to relieve all in- 
digent beings of debts, measles, and other ills to which 
flesh is heir. It is to protect everybody from the con- 
sequences of his own indolence and folly, and provide 
feather beds for all who prefer them to mattresses. 
In short, it is to revolutionize completely the anti- 
quated method of administration which the Fathers 
set up to let each individual work out his own des- 
tiny. “It is like a Lioyp-Grorce programme,” was 
the verdict of the admirable JANE AppAms; but it 
was more—it was a Lioyp-GrorcE programme run 
riot. 

Clearly the Colonel had made up his mind that in 
forming a party of the disaffected he would do well 
to withhold nothing that the imagination could con- 
ceive, and he promised without stint. The accuracy 
of his insight was promptly demonstrated. ‘There was 
great enthusiasm throughout the proceedings, much 
singing of hymns to the waving of bandannas, and 
generally a manifestation of a crusading spirit such 
as has not been seen in this country since ALEXANDER 
Dowre played so successfully upon the emotions of 
multitudes. It is idle to anticipate that such a move- 
ment inaugurated under the leadership of the most 
cunning, most’ unscrupulous, and most resourceful 
charlatan of his day, will not be a serious factor in 
the campaign. Make no mistake! RoosSeveLt’s vote 
will run into the millions. 


It was a thoroughly democratic and very polite 
audience of some thousands that gathered at Sea 
Girt to listen to Governor Winson’s soothing speech 
of acceptance. Senator JAMES, in making the formal 
notification, took occasion to lambaste the predatories 
in true Kentucky fashion, but the candidate abused 
nobody, criticized gently, and generally took a mark- 
edly philosophical view of conditions and needs. In- 
deed, his speech primarily was most noticeable for 
what he refrained from saying. He hardly mentioned 
the Republican party and he paid no attention what- 
ever to the Bryan platform. If he felt that Mr. 
Tart had shown poor taste, to put it mildly, in trying 
to link him with RoosEvett, he gave no sign. He 
made good his initial statement that he should 
speak “not to catch votes, but to satisfy the thought 
and conscience of a people deeply stirred by the con- 
viction that they have come to a critical turning- 
point in their moral and political development.” He 
outlined no programme; he hardly touched upon 
specific issues; he merely portrayed in clear and beau- 
tiful phrase the crux of his own beliefs. And the 
key of his appealing utterance was the spirit, not of 
strife and destruction, but of patriotic cooperation. 

“The Nation,” he declared, “ has been unnecessarily, 
unreasonably at war within itself, when there were 
common principles of right and of fair dealing which 
might and should have bound them all together, not 
as rivals, but as partners. As the servants of all, 
we are bound to undertake the great duty of accom- 
modation and adjustment.” 

Instead of urging citizens, as Mr. ‘Tarr urged them, 
to vote in a certain way to win back prosperity, he 
pointed the wider way. 

“ What we are seeking,” he said, “ is not destruction 
of any kind, nor the destruction of any sound or hon- 
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est thing, but merely the rule of right and of common 
advantage.” Again, “It would be a chapter of re- 
adjustment, not of pain and rough disturbance.” 
And again, “ Our task now is to effect a great adjust- 
ment, and get the forces of the whole people once 
more into play. We need no revolution; we need no 
excited change; we need only a new point of view and 
a new method and spirit of counsel.” 

He paid an ungrudging, though perhaps unconscious, 
tribute to the chief achievement of the 'larr adminis- 
tration in proving to business men that rigid enforee- 
ment of laws is not necessarily incompatible with busi 
ness good and business success. 

“Tt is a happy omen,” he remarked, “ that their 
attitude has changed. They now see that what is 
right can hurt no man; that a new adjustment of 
interests is inevitable and desirable in the interest of 
everybody; that their own honor, their own  intelli- 
gence, their own practical comprehension of affairs, 
are involved. They are beginning to adjust their busi- 
ness to the new standards.” 

He regarded the tariff from the same view-point. 
After declaring with emphasis’ that “there should be 
an immediate revision, and it should be downward, 
unhesitatingly and steadily downward,” he defined the 
correct method as follows: 
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It should begin with the schedules which have been 
most obviously used to kill competition and to raise 
prices in the United States, arbitrarily and without re- 
gard to the prices pertaining elsewhere in the markets 
of the world; and it should, before it is finished or 
intermitted, be extended to every item in every 
schedule which affords any opportunity for monopoly, 
for special advantage to limited groups of beneficiaries, 
or for subsidized control of any kind in the markets 
or the enterprises of the country; until special favors 
of every sort shall have been absolutely withdrawn 
and every part of our laws of taxation shall have been 
transformed from a system of governmental patronage 
into a system of just and reasonable charges which 
shall fall where they will create the least burden. 
When we shall have done that, we can fix questions of 
revenue and of business adjustment in a new spirit 
and with clear minds. We shall then be partners with 
all the business men of the country, and a day of freer, 
more stable prosperity shall have dawned. 


There may be a way to take reasonable exception to 
this proposal, but if so it is yet to be discovered by 
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the Republican papers which have undertaken to find 
a basis of criticism. 

The most important phase of Governor WILSON’S 
declaration is that which bears upon his personal atti- 
tude. These are his words: 


We represent the desire to set up an unentangled 
government, a government that cannot be used for 
private purposes, either in the field of business or in 
the field of polities; a government that will not 
tolerate the use of the organization of a great party 
to serve the personal aims and ambitions of any indi- 
vidual, and that will not permit legislation to be em- 
ployed to further any private interest. It is a great 
conception, but I am free to serve it, as you also are. 
I could not have accepted a nomination which left me 
hound to auy man or any group of men. No man can 
be just who is not free, and no man who has to show 
favors ought to undertake the solemn responsibility 
of government in any rank or post whatever, least of 
all in the supreme post of President of the United 
states. 

They are good words, voicing a conception that is 
not only great but noble; and their immediate value 
is enhanced immeasurably by the undeniable truth of 
the simple declaration, “I am free.” ‘Therein lies the 
heart of the strength of Wooprow WILSON as a candi- 
date before the people. . 

The Republican papers complain bitterly that Mr. 
Witson gave them nothing that they can get hold of. 
It is true; he didn’t. He presented his Constitution 
for inspection and consideration; his by-laws will be 


submitted later in segregated form. ‘The method is 


novel, to be sure—indeed, almost “ original ” as the 
slightly dazed and wholly unoriginal Bryan remarks 
—but contrasted with the customary, tiresome pro- 
testations of this, that, and all other good things 
under the sun it certainly impresses us, along with 
the public generally, as being distinetly refreshing. 


Mrs. Ips Hustep Harper undoubtedly expresses the 
judgment of the real Suffragist leaders when she de- 
clares that, although the indifference manifested by the 
old parties would fully warrant espousal of the Per- 
sonal Progressive propaganda, they distinetly disap- 
prove of linking their cause with that of any political 
party. They particularly reprehend the common in- 
terpretation put upen JANE AppAMs’s activities on 
behalf of Roosrvett, and are far from enthusiastic 
over Mrs. Borpen  HarriMan’s” organization — of 
Winning Wilson Women. Chairman McComrs, how- 
ever, heartily welcomed the auxiliary movement, 
saving: 

[ may add that the high cost of living is daily a 
tragedy in many households in this country. That 
tragedy affects the women, the wives, and mothers of 
the household, most vitally. It is one of the great 
issues in this campaign, and T can well understand 
and appreciate the interest which the women of the 
land are taking in the effort to fix the responsibility 
and bring relief to those who are suffering from the 
evil effects of the oppressive and excessive cost of 
living. 

Managing Director DANreELs also, according to the 
papers, is thinking of preparing charts to show the 
women of the six Suffrage States how much the tariff 
increases the cost of stockings, ete. It is to wonder 
sometimes Whether campaigners quite comprehend 
the real purpose and real magnitude of the Equal 
Suffrage crusade. 


Mr. Georcr W. PerktNns was duly elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the Personal Progres- 
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sive Party, and will direct the canvass with might 
and main. There was a reason for PERKINS as for 
Postum. It was presented by Brother VAN VALKEN- 
BuRG, of Philadelphia, with the hearty concurrence 
of the Hon. Br Frinn. “Mr. Perkins,” he said, 
“jis a very wealthy man, interested in many of the 
gigantic financial institutions of this country, and the 
fact that this is so will impress the RoosEvELT vot- 
ers that RoosEvELT will not destroy the big interests 
of the country.” It was also firmly believed that Mr. 
PERKINS’s wide acquaintance with horny-handed sons 
of toil, obtained through his philanthropic business re- 
lations in unloading mowing and other machines upon 
them at reduced prices, would greatly strengthen the 
Progressive spirit in the agricultural regions. The 
snippy references to Mr. Perkins in the papers as an 
angel are impertinent and uncalled-for. He is not 
an angel; he is an agent. As such, up to the present 
time, he has been able to find money when the Colonel 
needed it, and has come to be regarded in the bosom 
of the Personal Progressive family as a_ perfect 
treasure. 


The financial preparations for the Democratic can- 
vass are now complete. Mr. Henry M. Morcentruav, 
of New York, has been appointed chairman of the 
finance committee, Mr. CHartes R. CRANE, of 
Chicago, vice-chairman, and Mr. Rotia WEL3s, of 
St. Louis, treasurer. It will be the job of Messrs. 
MorceEntHau and CrANeE to collect the money, and 
of Mr. Wetts to hang on to it as long as he can. 
It is perhaps not putting it too strong to say that 
the committee nearly had a fit when the former 
treasurer, Mr. HerMAN Ripper, turned over the tidy 
sum of $28,000 as the net result of the Baltimore 
exhibition. There is some talk of having Brother 
Bryan’s check framed and hung in a conspicuous 
place in the reception-room to serve as a polite hint 
to all visitors. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
Brother Bryan approves of the idea. 


Last week’s Outlook contained no denial of the silly 
stories about the Colonel’s drinking, whereupon 
Brother Loyiess, of the Augusta Chronicle, suspects 
that somebody told Grandbrother Lyman Appott about 
the sea captain who made the following entry in the 
log of the ship: ‘The mate was drunk to-day.” ‘The 
mate protested, but the captain insisted that the log 
must speak the truth, and so the entry stood. A few 
days later the captain was sick and the mate being 
in charge of the log, made the following entry therein: 
“The captain was sober to-day.” When the vessel 
reached home and her owners inspected the log they 
discharged the captain and promoted the mate. 
Can_it be possible that the Outlook people are antici- 
pating the pleasure of a call from Silent Partner 
JAMES STILLMAN? : 


Former Senator BeverincE quite rightly gets the 
Personal Progressive nomination for Governor of 
Indiana and will again urge the Hoosiers to safe- 
guard the sanctity of the fireside while Mary stands 
on the door-step of the vine-clad cottage waiting for 
the cows to come home. Let us hope that, if the 
Colonel visits Indiana, there will be no repetition of 
the controversy over what or who is the true issue, 
which enlivened a certain memorable trip of the two 
statesmen from Indianapolis to Richmond in 1910. 
Everybody should stick to buttermilk this year. 


So, after all, Brother Bryan is not to hit the trail 
of RoosEvELT. Announcement is now made from 
Democratic headquarters that he “will have other 
and more important work cut out for him,” and that 
“just what it will be Mr. Bryan will be left to settle 
to his own liking.” That is about what we antici- 
pated. It was a silly notion anyway. Brother Bryan 
is no trailer; he is a blazer. 


Suppl ementary Planks 


Dealing with Sundry Matters of Importance Over- 
looked by the Bull Moose Convention 


FOR THE RELIEF OF OLD MAIDS 
WE hereby pledge our Party to a movement truly great 
To raise the sad-eyed Spinster from her lone and 
lorn estate; 
To place her on a pinnacle of happiness supreme, 
To realize the blissfulness of Love’s young Dream. 
To which great end the Party calls the people far 
and near 
To vote it into power and thus expedite the year 
In which the Nation levies heavy taxes on the head 
Of every selfish bachelor who will not wed! 


FOR RAISING THE STANDARD OF OYSTER STEW 
We’ve observed with much misgiving in the cafés of 
the town 
A habit ’mongst the -caterers to keep expenses down 
By serving just the shadow of an oyster in the stew, 
And making its aroma low as one to ninety-two. 
Wherefore when we’re in power, and have firmly 
ketched aholt, 
We promise the consumer that we'll give this graft a 


jolt, 

And pass a Quick-Lunch Bill that makes the caterer 
provide 

Three oysters to the portion, with free ketchup on the 
side. 


FLINN 


Him 
Do you dwell upon an acre many miles from any pike 
Where your days are mighty lonely and your 
nights are deadly dull? 
Where you never see a motor or a hobo on the hike, 
And the only sounds about you are the screechings 
of the gull? 
Send for ‘TEppy, 
He’ll be ready 
For to come and sing and dance— 
He or Hiram, 
If you wire ’em, 
Quite deelighted with the chance. 
They will come and bring you music, they will come 
and make you grin, 
When this cruel fight is over and the old Bull Moose 
is in! 


Do you groan beneath the weight of living and its 
fearful cost? 
Can’t you keep up with the market for your daily 
share of food? 
Are you on the seas financial, truly fiercely tempest- 
tost, 
With your children wildly running all about you 
nearly nude? 
Send for TEppy, 
Rough and ready, 
For to come and pay your bills. 
He or Hiram, 
If you wire ’em, 
With their new Progressive Pills. : 
They will come and bring you lucre, they will furnish 
all the tin, . 
When this cruel fight is over and the old Bull Moose 
is in! 


Do you pine for Social Justice—doesn’t matter what 
the wrong, 
From a snobbish next-door neighbor to a sassy 
hired man; 
If you’re tired of having babies and would pass the 
job along 
To your husband on the basis of some new Progres- 
sive Plan— 
Send for Trppy, 
Ever ready, 
For to come and set things right. 
He or Hiram, 
If you wire ’em, 
They will change ’em overnight. 
They will shoulder all your troubles with their heart, 
and soul, and chin, 
When this cruel fight is over and the old Bull Moose 
is in! 


Their address is Armageddon; they are Agents of the 
Lord, 
Both especially appointed and anointed for the fray. 
O’er the business of Creation they are keeping watch 
and ward, 
And you., better keep in solid with ’em both on 
Judgment Day. 
So be ready, 
Send for TEppy, 
If you’d enter Heaven sure. 
He or Hrram, 
If you'll wire ’em, 
Front-row tickets will secure. 
And they’ll use their special influence to rid you of 
your sin, 
When this cruel fight is over and the old Bull Moose 
is in! , 
Horace Dopp GastIt, 
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AN IMPARTIAL ACCOUNT OF WHAT HAPPENED LAST WEEK IN CHICAGO 


AKEN by and large, Roosevelt had 
a fine, joyous, lively convention. He 
converted two reporters and a car- 
%% toonist. There may have been 
&2 others. This nominating mass-meet- 
ing was more like a great revival 
-y meeting than a national political 
se convention. It was well worth the 
¥8% pilgrimage to Chicago to see it. No 
person can claim to have a complete picture of polit- 
ical conditions at the moment in the United States 
who did not attend and note the essential differences 
between the Baltimore convention which nominated 
Woodrow Wilson, the Republican convention which 
nominated Taft, and the Bull Moose convention which 
nominated Roosevelt. 

The Roosevelt meeting differed entirely, in its es- 
sentials and its characteristics, from either of the 
two other major nominating conventions. The inex- 
perience of the Bull Moose delegates and the cir- 
cumstance that they were engaged in an undertaking 
entirely novel te virtually all of them gave the whole 
adventure an air of freshness and vitality unusual at 
political conventions. It was unusual to have such a 
degree of moral fervor exhibited. It was unusual to 
have delegates at a political convention find relief 
tor their surcharged emotions by singing “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” ‘‘ The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” “ America,” “The Red, White, and Blue,” and 
other patriotic songs. This was a much more emo- 
tional assemblage than any other that has gathered 
for political reasons in the United States this year. 
It was the only national neminating convention of the 
year that did not cause extra bartenders to be em- 
ployed at the places of refreshment near the centers 
of activities. 

In the face of the eut-and-dried programme that had 
been arranged in advance, in spite of the fact that 
the delegates had no choice of candidates, no voice 
in making the platform they adopted, in choosing the 
chairman to preside over their daily sessions, or in 
outlining the routine of each day’s work, the enter- 
prise was not lacking in enthusiasm. It got under 
way slowly because’ the delegates for the most part 
had never attended a national political convention. 
They didn’t know what was expected of them or how 
to play their parts, but they soon learned. 

It is not easy to reduce to simple terms or define 
clearly an assembly calling itself a national political 
convention having for its chief figure two such diverse 
personages as Theodore Roosevelt and Jane Addams 
and expressing its most exalted emotions by singing 
hymns and patriotic songs. 

Roosevelt’s nominating assembly never got beyond 
the mass-meeting stage. Among its participants were 
hardly more than‘a baker’s dozen of men whose names 
are familiar to newspaper readers. Its temper and 
its manifestations of moral fervor lay without the ex- 
perience of political observers who had not known 
and remembered the Populist convention, the Farmers’ 
Alliance meetings. and Prohibition conventions in 
States where feelings had been deeply stirred between 
“ Wets ” and “ Drys.” In its essentials, while wholly 
unlike the two national conventions preceding it this 
year, it was not unprecedented. There had been con- 
ventions like it before, but they had not been the 
cynosure of so many eyes nor of so much curiosity. 
This is a great year for political witch-burners, but 
conditions have favored them before. Everybody in- 
terested in politics knows that this is a year of un- 
rest, that more than the usual quantity of emotional- 
ism suffuses all political discussion and political action. 
Restlessness is the characteristic of the electorate at 
the present time. Many people are seeking what is 
new. Any untried scheme in government, if attractive- 
ly presented, finds quick and ardent adherents. 

On the Saturday preceding the convention the whole 
enterprise looked like a fizzle. All the usual surface 
signs and portents were lacking that are usually 
visible on the eve of a national convention. No ad- 
vance crowds had come into Chicago. No candidates 
had opened “ headquarters.” The lobbies of the po- 
litical hotels were free of placards. There was no 
bustle, no excitement, no enthusiasm, no bands, no 
bunting. It was just like any other Saturday in 
August in Chicago. 

Presently, on Sunday evening there began to drift 
into the hotel lobbies strangers with serious faces who 
seemed uneasy in their surroundings. They showed 
themselves unaccustomed to the environment. They 
didn’t talk to one another or to anybody else, but 
contented themselves with strolling sedately about. 
All of them went to bed early. These were the first of 
the incoming delegates. It was on this evening that 
the first of the red bandanas made their appearance. 
One met along Michigan Avenue and the lake-front 
young men evidently from the country and wearing 
with a sort of defignt consciousness gay-flowered red 
neckerchiefs tied around their sleeves above the elbow, 
or about their hats, or loosely knotted around their 
necks. These became the accepted Bull Moose insignia. 
On the following day when the convention opened there 
was hardly a delegate that did not sport one. 





These red bandanas, the hymn-singing, and the 


taoose-calls were the three outstanding characteristics 
of the meeting. The moose-call, properly speaking, 
wasn’t a moose-call at all. It was a long, desponding 


By Edward G. Lowry 


“moo-o-o!” and sounded more like a strayed and 
hungry calf paging its mother than it did like a bull 
moose calling to its mate, or vice versa, as the classi- 
cists say. However, the faney captured the imagina- 
tion of the convention, and every long spell of cheering 
was interspersed with periods of this weird and long- 
drawn-out “ mooing.” It was actually the only amus- 
ing aspect of the convention, and it was amusing only 
because the humor was so unconscious. On two occa- 
sions the delegates turned to face Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
sat in a box with a number of women friends, and 
mooed at her earnestly and conscientiously and _ sin- 
cerely. The band-master on both occasions, anxious to 
do what was right and to join in the whole-hearted and 
spontaneous tribute, made his musicians play “ Oh, You 
Great, Big, Beautiful Doll!” You may know how 
serious was the convention when no one saw anything 
funny in this. The delegates thought it was fine. 

When the convention was opened, instead of the 
usual temporary roll and list of delegates, the delegates 
and reporters found at their seats long leaflets, in- 
cluding all the old patriotic favorites. 


those States. No criticism will lie against the general 
character of the delegates. To all appearances they 
were a sound, wholesome lot, and their conduct while 
away from home was exemplary. They came to 
Chicago to nominate Theodore Roosevelt for the Presi- 
dency and to adopt as their own any confession of 
faith or contract with the people that he might choose 
to make. They regarded their task as a high moral 
mission, and they fulfilled in every thought and action 
Whistler’s definition of a disciple as a man who has 
the courage of his master’s convictions. 

Their attitude of mind was most strikingly shown 
when the Colonel put forward his new negro policy. 
A leaven of thinking men and women who had attached 
themselves to the Bull Moose movement deeply resented 
and opposed the Colonel’s plan of barring Southern 
negroes from his nominating mass-meeting, while ad- 
mitting black men from such doubtful States as Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and New York, where the negro vote 
is large and effective on Election Day. As a bid for 
the Southern white Democratic vote they thought it 
was too naked and unashamed. 

















‘*The Colonel made them a speech” 


Even the most experienced observers were puzzled 
to know what to make of the first day of the meeting. 
The delegates had not found themselves; the conven- 
tion had not “ jelled”; it had not defined itself; it 
had not erystallized. The delegates were orderly, 
silent, and without life or movement. There was no 
bustle, no confusion, no buzz of voices, no enthusiasm, 
repressed or manifest. The hall was as still as a big 
church just before services begin. 

While the meeting was being opened some bold per- 
son tried to start something by shouting “ Three cheers 
for Teddy!” and the applause lasted precisely for 
twenty-five seconds, and was not even general. The 
managers of the affair were puzzled and concerned. 
They went about telling the reporters and others: 
“These are the sort of men who do not express their 
emotions by cheering. They are too earnest.” It was 
singular behavior for a political convention, beyond 
doubt, and interesting. Even the arrival of Roose- 
velt on the morning of the opening day did not create 
any vast furor. Placards had appeared Sunday eve- 
ning at points of vantage in the hotel lobbies, urging 
the faithful to meet their hero at the railway when he 
arrived and give him a demonstration. A _ sufficient 
number responded to make a crowd and give the 
Colonel a lively welcome, and perhaps a thousand per- 
sons were gathered about his automobile when it 
stopped at the hotel door. The Colonel made them 
a speech; the arrested traffic moved on, and after this 
brief interlude all was placid again. 

The first day’s session disclosed not only this 
solemn earnestness and great seriousness on the part 
of the delegates, but that they were drawn from a 
sound body of citizenship. That large element in all 
communities known, for want of a better definition, 
as “the average man” predominated. The bulk of the 
members on any of the State delegations were unknown 
to the politicians and to the political reporters from 
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Jane Addams, of whom it was commonly said by 
the most ardent Roosevelt adherents present that she 
was worth any five hundred men who could have been 
attracted to the “movement,” protested to Colonel 
Roosevelt and to the credentials committee against 
barring the negroes, but without avail. 

Again, there was an amusing pretense that there 
was a “contest” for the Vice-Presidency. Following 
the usual custem, various names were “ mentioned.” 
But this whole pretense was exploded when on the 
evening preceding the nominations a great banner was 
hung furled in the convention hall to be unfurled 
after the nominations had been made. On it were 
the names of Roosevelt and Johnston, showing that 
the second place on the ticket had been as much a 
matter of prearrangement as the first place. 

While there was absolutely no conscious humor in 
the meeting, the singing was the best ever heard at any 
national convention. ‘The musical arrangements in- 
cluded the usual brass-band and had as extra ae- 
cessories on the platform a choir-leader, a fife and 
drum corps, and a quartette of trombones. 

On the whole it was a convention without surprises. 
Before it met what it would do was generally known. 
Its candidate, its platform, and its daily routine were 
all easily predicted. 

Roosevelt’s speech packed the Coliseum to its ca- 
pacity, but on the first and third days of the meeting 
there were hundreds of empty seats, both on the floor 
and in the galleries. The price of spectators’ seats was 
reduced from $20 to $3 before the convention met. 
On the opening day seats could be had from hawkers 
for $1 each, and later many persons were admitted 
without tickets. 

Whether the movement has got the impetus and vi- 
tality to live without Roosevelt is a question that most 
disinterested persons who attended the meeting an- 
swered in the negative, 




















Way peeraGy lf a public proclamation were issued, 
ae ‘ ‘ing that a certs lay 
Voy CA) announcing that, on a certain day, 

V7, ws the parks of the city would be flood- 
a ed with tropical birds, visitors from 

Mexico or Colombia or Venezuela, 
some of them marvelously brilliant 
in color, clear scarlet or blue or 
green or orange, or a mingling of 
these, some of them deliciously 
melodious, I can well believe that we should suspend 
all business and declare a public holiday of the birds, 
making our parks gay with festivity, as the delicately 
sensitive Japanese celebrate the bursting of the cherry 
blossoms or the fair bloom of scented iris. 

But this visitation of tropical birds, as I have sug- 
gested it, is no dream-or fancy, but sober fact, a living 
miracle performed year after year by the gracious 
Divinity of Spring; to be repeated again with reversed 
melodies and falling cadences in the breathless days 
of August and September. But a truce to generalities. 
Let me get down to fact. On a day in early summer, 
happening to be not unduly overburdened with work, 
or at least such work as could not abide a fair to-mor- 
row, | made my way to one of the parks which, to 
my joy, is some fifty vards from the door of my 
abode, and, penetrating a little among the trees, and 
crossing a rustie bridge, I happened to look up among 
the fresh greenery of an opening elm, whose branches 
were draped in beautiful descending curves over the 
ripples of the lake. As I looked up, a flash of scarlet 
shot forth from a weeping willow, delicately green 
with falling veils of new-opened leafage, and, poising 
icr a moment, settled as a_ brilliant scarlet patch 
among the leaves of the elm. I had, as is the wont 
of the wise, on these magical days, a good field-glass, 
but it was hardly needed, my lovely visitor was so 
near; but the glass added detail, and showed the 
downy scarlet of head and body, the velvety black of 
his wings and tail. He preened his feathers in con- 
lident ease, recking nothing of my scrutiny, and one 
could almost believe that 
he enjoyed the lovely 









By Charles Johnston 











are tropical birds. 
They come to us from 
the West Indies, or 
from Mexico, or from 
the Central, American 
republics, or from far- 
off South America— 
some from Brazil or 
beyond. How do they 
make the journey? 
From one point of view, 
the question is easy 
enough. From another, 
it is an unsolved mys- 
tery. The easy answer 
is, that they come 
hither on the wing, 
flying, first to the 
coast of the land. in 
which they dwell, then. 
if they come, as most 
do, from the far South, 
they fly across the 








A male and female myrtle-warbler (on the left) and a Canadian warbler 


over the lake, and whose buds were already swelling 
for later scented bloom, I saw a busy colony of war- 
blers, once more so close that the field-glass was a 
luxury. I could make out every feather, every fine 
tone and blending of color, with the naked eye. For 
the warblers are no such lordly conquerors as the tana- 
gers; they are, some of them, among the tiniest of 
birds, yet marvelously lovely, and of wonderfully 
varied and brilliant beauty. On this very thorn-tree 
there were seven or eight, of no less than three kinds. 
First were two or three myrtle-warblers, with their 
yellow crowns, brilliantly yellow patches on either 
side of the breast, and a band of bright yellow just 
above the tail, the rest 
of the body being of more 





color contrast of his 
scarlet back against the 
fresh green elm-leaves. 
He seemed very much at 
home; yet he had come 
far and voyaged long, 
more than a month, over 
strange lands and seas. 
For this splendid bird 
had spent the winter in 
South America, in Colom- 
bia or Venezuela, or per- 
haps even as far south 
as the great Amazon Val- 
ley; then, when the sun 
crossed the line of the 
equinox, he packed his 








sober hue. Beside them 
was one of the delicious 
little black-throated blue 
warblers, with his blue- 
gray back and brilliantly 
black velvet mask and 
waistcoat. He has a 
charming little threefold 
song, which bears the 
very essence of scented 
spring blossoms. And 
sang too, gaily enough, 
in the intervals of his 
serious work; for these 
warblers are dutiful little 
fairies, who have ae- 
cepted the task of ridding 








fine raiment, bade fare- 
well to the Southern 
forests, and set out 
blithely to the North, 
crossing the Gulf of 
Mexico and then making 
his way northeastward 
through the Southern States until, in the fullness of 
time, he settled himself on that elm-branch over the 
sun-glinting lake. 

Every one knows, I hope, the scarlet tanager; not 
so many, perhaps, would recognize his olive-green 
spouse, Who makes the same journey later, and rejoins 
her scarlet husband in the North. In August he too 
will change from searlet to green, breaking out in the 
process into absurd mottlings of green and red, which 
he seeks to hide in the denser thickets, conscious of 
the incongruity of his looks. But, for the moment, 
he is an altogether glorious apparition of tropical mag- 
nificence, flashing forth in searlet splendor in our 
sober North. 

I crossed the bridge, and made my way under 
arching boughs toward an angle of the lake where 
white lotuses would later unveil their spiritual beauty ; 
and, as | walked, kept a lookout among the branches 
for the swiftly moving bodies of other visitants, my 
ear at the same time keenly alert for their chatter 
or twitter or song. In a thorn-bush which bends low 

















A pair of Parula warblers, each 
smaller than the author’s thumb 


A scarlet tanager and his olive-green mate, 
who makes the trip from South America alone them. On the thorn be- 
and rejoins her husband in these latitudes 


the opening buds of the 
furtive little worms that 
would otherwise despoil 


side the little blue-and- 
black fellow there was 
another warbler with a 
brilliant golden-yellow face, an olive-green back, and 
a black velvet cravat, which has earned for him his 
name of black-throated green. 

As I watched him, this time with the field-glass, 
to lose nothing of the ever-harmonious blending of his 
lovely colors, I was conscious of a small boy, bristling 
with curiosity, at my elbow, and presently he mus- 
tered up courage enough to say: 

“What is it, mister?” with eager anxiety in his 
voice. I fancy he thought I was watching a kan- 
garoo or an aeroplane. In reality, it was a greater 
wonder than either, though not for him; for his 
countenance fell when I answered: 

“Only a little bird!” While I was considering the 
possibility of telling the tale of his travels, he faded 
away, disconcerted, and was presently astride a bronze 
lioness whose august back is always polished and 
bright from the squirming of just such riders as he. 

Farther in the park, on a certain headland which 
juts out into the lake, there is a little-frequented path- 
way, over which hangs a red-blossomed hawthorn, be- 
side a wild apple-tree. Neither was yet in bloom 
but the swelling buds were threatened by myriads of 
little creeping things, and these in turn attracted the 
assiduous care of a dozen little Parula warblers, such 
dear and dainty bunches of feathers as might be the 
pets of child-angels. A little blue bonnet and_ blue- 
gray back with a lovely circle of bright green between 
the shoulders, and a breast wonderfully magnificent 
in orange and yellow and red; as who should wear 
an orange-yellow cravat with a darker border, and 
an orange-red waistcoat to boot, and yet give the im- 
pression of inexpressibly harmonious blending, in the 
most perfect taste. Such is my beloved little friend 
the Parula warbler, who, with all his varied beauty, 
is smaller than my thumb. A cheerful little maker 
of music, too, with his quaint little whizzing song, 
that always suggests to me the sudden release of a 
watch-spring. The whole hawthorn-tree buzzed with 
these quaint little songs, as the brilliant little Parulas 
improved the shining hour and gobbled the reluctant 
caterpillars. 

Before I introduce my readers to a few more of my 
small friends, let me say something about their jour- 
neyings. In the last fortnight I have seen more than 
a score of species of warblers in the particular park 
which IT am describing. There are ten more species 
which one may see in these regions, without very much 
difficulty: say thirty in all. Practically all of these 
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Gulf of Mexico, and 
finally, by fairly easy 
stages, make their way 
north. And it must be 
remembered that very many of them are only tran- 
sients here; they are on their way to the vast Cana- 
dian woods to make their summer homes, 

A big journey for such little birds. And the mys- 
tery is greater when we remember that they travel 
for the most part at night. The few, like the black- 
throated blue, which I have already described, and 
the prairie warbler, which make their home in the 
West Indies, start, let us say, from Cuba after sun- 
set. They are safe on the Florida coast before mid- 
night; and often they push forward many miles in- 
land without thinking of weariness. But far more 
wonderful is the flight of the great majority, includ- 
ing those which pass our winter months in Central 
America, the myrtle, the magnolia, the chestnut-sided, 
the black-throated green, the Parula, and three or four 
more, as well as those which “winter” in South 
America, like the black-and-white warbler, the yel- 
low, the blackpoll, the Canadian, the redstart, and two 
or three others. 

All these far-Southerners, after they have made 
their way to the coast, cross the Gulf of Mexico in 
a single night, flying some six or seven hundred 
miles at a _ stretch, and being apparently none 
the worse for it. And it is noteworthy that not one 
of them all takes’ the route from Yucatan to Cuba, 
and thence:to Florida, where, traveling by day, they 
might keep in sight of land all the time, and so find 
the way. They prefer to strike boldly across the Gulf, 
and they fly at night, rushing in twittering regiments 
over the dark waves some ten or twenty feet above 
the water. 

How they find their way is the mystery. Let us, 
for lack of a better explanation, say that they go 
by the stars. That is, at least, as plausible as any 
other story, though I do not for a moment pretend 
it is the case. The truth is, we do not know in the 
least how they find their way, any more than we know 
why they come at all. 

As I was watching the Parula warblers buzzing like 
magnificent little bees in the hawthorn-tree, a much 
larger bird flew past, of the purest blue, deep as one 
of the big gentians that gladden the Alpine summer, 
and settled himself in the grass some twenty feet away 
from me. He also is a tropical visitant, invariably 
going south of the Mexican border for our winter 

















The blackpoll warbler travels from 
Brazil to this country in a few days 


months. His name, of course, is indigo bunting, and he 
deserves his name; is, indeed, like a personified ad- 
vertisement of “ Best Ball Blue,” so deep and pure is 
his color. One may set beside him one of the lovely 
flame-colored Baltimore orioles which were gurgling 
in the swinging branches of a New England elm, their 
black velvet heads turning this way and that as they 
trimmed up the confiding little grubs that were get- 
ting ready to dine on the leaves. 
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THE WALLS AND CITADEL OF QUEBEC SEEM TO HAVE PRE- 
SERVED HER ANCIENT SPIRIT AS WELL AS HER INTEGRITY 

















Quebec honoring Champlain on the occa- 
sion of the tercentenary celebrations 


(3k stands, hat in hand, facing the 
K city that honors his memory so 
greatly. To Saniuel de Champlain 
9 Quebec has not merely given the 
glory of one of the handsomest 
monuments in America, but here 
and there in her quiet streets she 
R brings back to the stranger within 
her walls recollections of the 
doughty Frenchmen who braved an unknown sea to 
find a site for the city which for more than three 
hundred years has stood as guardian to the north 
portal of America. Other adventurous sea spirits of 
those early days went chiefly in the quest of gold. 
Champlain had loftier ambitions within his heart. He 
hoped to be a nation-builder. And not only Quebec 
but the great nation 

that stands behind her : 





By Edward Hungerford 


beyond the city wall, has the even more dis- 
tinctive French title of Grande Allée. We have 
chosen that main street many times ourselves, leading 
straight past the castellated gateways of the Chateau, 
fashioned less than a score of years ago by a master 
American architect, Mr. Bruce Price, and since grown 
very much larger, quite like a lovely girl still in her 
teens. On the other side of the street, close to the 
curb of the Place d’Armes, is the ever-waiting row of 
victorias and caléches, whose drivers rise smilingly in 
their places even at the suggestion of a coming fare. 
Beyond these patient Jehus stands the rather ordinary- 
looking court-house, somewhat out of harmony with 
the architectural traditions of the town—and then we 
are plunged into the heart of as fascinating a street 
as one may hope to see in North America. It is 
bordered ever and ever so tightly by a double row of 
clean-faced stone houses, their single doors letting di- 
rectly upon the sidewalk, and, also after the fashion 
of all Quebee, surmounted by steep-pitched tin roofs 
and wonderfully fat chimneys, covered with tin in 
their turn. Quebee seems to have a passion for tin. 
It is her almost universal roofing, and in the bright 
sunshine, glittering with mirror-like brilliancy of con- 
trast against the age-darkened stone walls, it has a 
charm that is quite its own. 

One of these old houses of St. Louis Street sets well 
back from the sidewalk in a seeming riotous waste of 
front lawn, and bears upon its face a tablet denoting 
it as the one-time home of the Duke of Kent. This 
distinguished gentleman lived in Quebee many years 
before he became the father of Queen Victoria. In 
fact, Quebee remembers him as a rather gay young 
blade of a fellow who had innumerable mild flirtations 
with the fascinating French-Canadian girls of the 
town. The girls of Quebee town seem always to have 
held keen attractions for young blades from afar. 
When you turn down Mountain Hill and pass the 
general post-office, with its quaint Golden Dog set in 
the facade, you may reflect that, years after the Phili- 
berts and the Repentignys were gone, and when the 
English were in full enjoyment of their rare American 
prize, that same old inn, upon whose facade the gnaw- 
ing dog was so securely set, was run by one Sergeant 
Miles Prentice, whose pretty niece, Miss Simpson, so 
captivated Capt. Horatio Nelson, of His Majesty’s 
Ship Albemarle, that it became necessary for his 
friends to spirit away the future hero of Trafalgar to 
prevent him from marrying her. 

Beyond the old house of the Duke of Kent, St. Louis 
Street is a narrow path lined by severe little Canadian 
homes all the way to the city gate. Many of these 
houses are fairly steeped in tradition. One tiny fellow 
within which a barber plies his trade is the house 
wherein Montcalm died. And to another Benedict Ar- 
nold was taken in that ill-starred American attack 
upon Quebee. A third was a gift two centuries ago 
by the Intendent Bigot to the favored woman of his 
acquaintance. Romance does creep up and down the 
little steps of these little houses. ‘They change hardly 
at all with the changing of the years. 

Here among them are the ruins of an old theater, 
its solid stone facade still holding high above the 
narrow run of pavement. It has been swept within by 
fire, the evil enemy that has fallen upon Quebee again 





is his real monument. 

Still, the artist’s 
creation of bronze and 
marble is effective— 
not alone, as we have 
already said, because 
of its own real beauty, 
but also very largely 
because of its tremen- 
dously impressive set- 
ting at the rim of the 
upper town, facing the 
tiny open square 
which as far back as 
two hundred and fifty 
years ago was the 
center of its fashion- 
able life. Champlain 
in bronze looks at the 
tidy Place d’Armes— 
older residents of Que- 
bee delight in still 
calling it the Ring— 
with its neat path- 
ways of red brick and 
its low, splashing 
fountain, as if he 
longed to return to 
flesh and blood and 
walk through the 
little square and from 
it down some of the 
narrow streets that he 
may himself have 
planned in the long 
agos. 

Or perhaps he 
would have chosen 
that once imposing 














main thoroughfare of 
Upper Town—St. 
Louis Street, which, 


A view of Quebec and the St. Lawrence, taken from the Parliament Building 
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and again and far more devastatingly than even the 
eannon that have bombarded her from unfriendly 
hands. 

“Are they going to rebuild?” you may inquire; as 
you look at the stolid shell of the old theater. 

“Bless you, no,” exclaims your guide. “The Music 
Hall was burned more than a dozen years ago. Que- 
bee does not progress.” 

But he is wrong; Quebec does progress. Quebec 
progresses very slowly, but also very surely. To a 

















The great Citadel of the “ Gibraltar of North America’”’ 


man who returns after twenty years’ absence from 
her quiet streets, the changes are most apparent. 
There are fewer caléches upon the street—those quaint 
two-wheeled vehicles which merge the joys of a Coney 
Island whirly-coaster and the benefits of Swedish mas- 
sage—although the drivers of these distinctive car- 
riages still supply the American’s keen demand for 
“local color” by shouting “marche donc” to their stout 
little horses as they go running up and down the 
steep side-hill streets. Nowadays most tourists eschew 
the caléche and turn toward trolley-cars. That of 
itself tells of the almost sinful modernization of Que- 
bec. It is almost a quarter of a century since the 
electric cars invaded the narrow streets of the Upper 
Town, and in so doing caused the wanton demolition 
of the last of the older gates—Porte St. Jean. ‘The 
destruction of St. Jean’s gate was a mistake—to put 
the matter slightly. It came at a time when the ques- 
tion was being gently raised of the replacement of the 
older gates that had gone long before—Palace, Hope, 
and Prescott. Nowadays but two of these portals re- 
main—the St. Louis and the Kent gates—and these 
are not in architectural harmony with the solid Brit- 
ish fortifications. 

Indeed, that is one of the great crimes to be charged 
against the modernization of Quebec. Other old towns 
in America have brought their architects to a clever 
sense of the necessity of making their newer buildings 
fit in harmoniously with the older. They have clung 
jealously to their architectural personality. Quebec 
has missed that point. With the exception of the 
lovely Chateau, which fits the traditions of the town 
as a solitaire fits a ring-setting, the newer buildings 
represent a strange hodge-podge of ideas. 

Quebec herself rather endures being quaint than 
enjoys it, for in this day of Canadian development she 
has dreamed of the future after the fashion of those 
insistent towns further to the west. It has not been 
pleasant for her to drop from second place in Cana- 
dian commercial importance to fourth or fifth. She 
has had to sit back and see such cities as Winnipeg, 
for instance, increase from an Indian trading-place to 
a metropolitan center two or three times her size, 
while her own wharves rot. It is a matter of keen 
humiliation to the town every time a big ocean liner 
goes sailing up the river to Montreal—her river, if 
you are to give ear to the protests of her citizens 
whom you meet along the Terrace of a late after- 
noon—without halting at her wharves, perhaps with- 
out even a respectful salute to the town, which has 
been known these many years as the Gibraltar of 
North America. 

So she has given herself to the development of 
transcontinental railroad projects. When one Cana- 
dian railroad decided to use her as the summer termi- 
nal of its largest trans-Atlantic liners without sending 
those great vessels farther up to Montreal, Quebec 
saw quickly what that meant to her in prestige and 
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importance. When the 
railroads told her, as 
politely as they might, 
that they could not de- 
velop her as a mighty 
tratlic center because of 
the broad arm of the 
St. Lawrence, which 
blocked rail access 
from the south, she put 
her wits together and 
set out to bridge that 
arm with the greatest 
cantilever in the world. 
The fall of the Quebee 
bridge, five years ago, 
with its toll of eighty 
lives, was a great 
blow to the commercial 
hopes of the town. But 
they have begun to 
arise once more. ‘The 
wreckage of that great 
tragedy is already out 
of the way, and the 
workmen are trying 





again, placing fresh 
foundations for the 
slender, far - reaching 











span that is going to 
mean so much to the 
portal city of Canada. 

But progress has not 
robbed Quebee of her charm. It seems quite unlikely 
that such a brutal tragedy will ever come. They may 
come as they did last year and tear down the im- 
pressive Champlain market, but they do not change 
the ways of the habitants from those back-country 
Villages around Quebee. Change does not come to 
these communities—not even slowly. The women still 
gather together at some mountain stream on wash-days 
and cleanse their laundry by placing it over flat rocks 
by the waterside and pounding it with wooden paddles, 
and there are more barns roofed with thatch than with 
shingles, to say nothing of farms where a horse is an 
unknown luxury and men till the soil much as the soil 
was tilled in the days of Christ. From those places 
came the habitants to Champlain market, within my 
memory some of them in two-wheeled carts drawn by 
great Newfoundland dogs, and it was a gay place on 
at least two mornings of the week. 

And now that the Champlain market is no more, a 
few of these folk still gather in the open square that 
used to face the market-house. There are only a few 
of them, and their little shows of wares are still indi- 
vidually brave, still individually gay. But even these 
must see that the folk with money no longer come to 
them. Perhaps they see and with stolid French- 
Canadian indifference refuse to accept the fact. Such 
a thing would be but characteristie of a folk who, for- 
gotten by their home land for a little more than one 
hundred and fifty vears, still cling not merely to their 
religion, but to traditions and a language that is alien 
to the land that shelters them. In Montreal the 
traveler from the States finds French all but uni- 
versal, the tricolor of France flying from more poles 
than boast British Union Jacks. In Quebee that feel- 
ing i8 intensified. We hunted through the shops of 
the town for a British standard, and in vain. But 
every one of the obliging shop-keepers was quick to 
offer us the flag of France. And the decorative motif 
of the modern architecture of new Quebee lends itself 
with astonishing frequency to the use of the lilies of 
old France. 

“It is that very sort of thing that makes Britain the 
really great nation that she is,” an old gentleman told 
us one afternoon on the Terrace. We had been dis- 
cussing this very thing with him, and he had informed 
us how the city records of Quebee were kept in French; 
how even the legislative proceedings in the great new 
Parliament Building, out on the Grand Allée beyond 


The Chateau Frontenac and walk along the Terrace 


the city wall, were in that same tongue. “Yes, sir,” 
he continued, “we may have a king who is English in 
title and German in blood, but here in Canada we have 
cone who through success and defeat is more than king 
—Sir Wilfred Laurier, our late premier, sir.” 

We liked the old gentleman’s attitude. He was typi- 
‘al of the old French blood as it pulses within the 
veins of New France. We liked the old gentleman, 
too. To us he was as one who had just stepped from 
one of Honoré Balzae’s stories, with his mustaches 
waxed and dyed into a drooping perfection, his low- 
set soft hat, his vast envelop of a faded greatcoat, 
his cane thrust under his arm as Otis Skinner might 
have carried it. We had first met him one morning 
coming out of the arched gateway of the very ancient 
white-washed pile of the Seminary, again as he 
stepped from his morning devotions out through the 
doorway of the Basilica into the sunlight of what was 
once the market square of the Upper ‘flown; after that 
many more times. Finally we had risked a little 
smile of recognition, to be answered by the salute 
courtly. We had conquered. Perhaps our old gentle- 
man was an army man. He must have been able to 
sit on the long porch of the Garrison Club, that de- 
lectable place that looks out upon the trim, grass- 
carpeted courtyard, and tell stories at least as old as 
the Crimean War. 

“A Frenchman,” you begin, as if attacking the very 
substance of our argument of romance, “fighting the 
battles of the English Queen?” 

Bless your heart, yes. The Frenchmen of Lower 
Canada have never hesitated at helping England fight 
her battles. Within sixteen years after their own dis- 
astrous defeat before the walls of the citadel city that 
they loved so dearly they were fighting alongside of 
their conquerors to hold her safe from the attacks of 
the tremendously brave and half-fed little American 
army which ventured north through the fearful rigors 
of a Canadian winter to essay the impossible. 

But our old gentleman was not a soldier. He was 
a seller of cheeses in St. Roche ward, who had retired 
in the sunset of his life. He knew the Quebee of the 
days when the Parliament House stood perched at the 
ramparts at the Prescott gate, and the old gateways 
themselves were narrow impasses at which the traffic 
of great carts and little caléches in summer and 
sleighs in winter was forever fearfully congested; he 
could tell many of the romances that still linger up 


this street and down that, within the stout walls of 
this house or in the sheltered garden of some nunnery 
or half-hidden home. He could speak English well, 
which, for a Frenchman in Quebee, is a mark of un- 
common education. But, best of all, he did know 
Quebec. He was in a true sense the old Quebec living 
in the new. 

Even among the cosmopolitan folk of the Terrace 
in the shady late afternoons you could recognize him 
as such. He was apart from the throng—a motley of 
barefooted, brown-cloaked friars, full-skirted priests, 
white nuns, and gray and black, red-coated soldiers 
from the Citadel, 10 give a sharp note of color to the 
great promenade of Quebec; millionaires real and 
would-be from New York; tourists of every sort from 
all the rest of our land; funny-looking English folk 
from the yellow-funneled Empress, which had just 
pulled in from Liverpool and even now lay resting 
almost under the walls of old Quebee. To be with him 
was of itself a matter of distinction. 

To walk the staid streets of the fascinating old town 
with him was a privilege. Always the excursion led 
to new and unexpected turns; one day up the narrow 
lane and through the impressive gates of the Citadel, 
where a petty officer detained our American cameras 
and assigned us to a mumbling rear private for per- 
functory escort around the old place. It is no longer 
tenanted by British troops. The last of these left 
forty years ago. These red-coats are counterfeit— 
raw-boned boys from Canadian farms being put 
through their military paces by a distant government. 
The Citadel as a military work is tremendously out 
of date. Even as it now stands it is almost a century 
eld, and that tells the story. The guns that have so 
wide a sweep and so exquisite a view from the ram- 
parts may look fear-inspiring in themselves, but the 
ramparts are of stone and would be quickly vulner- 
able to modern naval ordnance. 

Sometimes our friend of old Quebee led us through 
the churches of the town, many of them capped with 
roosters upon their steeples instead of the cross. We 
paused once at a new church, on the rim of the town, 
where the very old custom of having a nun in con- 
stant adoration of the Host is perpetuated, paused 
again at the ever-fascinating Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires, in Lower Town, with its battlemented altar 
and its patriotic legends in French, stood again be- 
fore the Van Dyke which hangs in the clear, cool, 
white-and-gold Basilica. From the churches we some- 
times went to the chapels, the modern structure of 
the Seminary, or the fascinating holy places of the 
Ursulines, where the kind-hearted mother superior 
turned our attention from the imprisoned nuns chant- 
ing their prayers behind an altar screen, like the de- 
cerous and constant hum of honey-bees, to the skull 
of Montcalm. Then we must see his burial-place in 
the very spot in the chapel wall cleft open by a ram- 
pant British shell. 





There must be real reason why Quebec is such a 
Mecca for the overgrown boys and girls who walk 
down the main aisle of the crowded dining-room of 
the great hotel each night while sophisticated women 
watch them and secretly wish them all the happiness 
in the world. You can see the stanch young grooms 
and the little brides out en the Terrace summer night 
after summer night. When night comes upon the 
Terrace one may see it at its very best. He may 
watch the day die over the Laurentians, the western 
sky fill with pink afterglow, and the very edge of 
those ancient peaks sharpen, as if outlined with an 
engraver’s steel. For a moment, as the summer day 
hesitates there on the threshold of twilight, he may 
trace the country road that runs its course along the 
north bank of the St. Lawrence by the tiny homes of 
the habitants that line it; he may raise his eyes again 
to the sharp, blue profile of the mountains. He may 
hear, as we heard, the old gentleman from St. Roche 
whisper, as he raises his pointing cane: 

“T come here every night and look upon the amphi- 
theater of the gods.” 





The Balla 


An immaculate creature was Beauregard Brookes; 
Ile had elegant manners and exquisite looks, 
And whenever informed that he’d have to be good, 
He swore an immaculate oath that he would. 


But Beauregard Brookes had a debonair way 
Of loving a different lady each day, 

And calling on various others at night; 

And Mabel MeGibben thought this wasn’t right. 


Oh, sprightly and steely was Mabel McG., 
With a helpful expression worth going to see. 
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So Mabel, she asked the deceiver to dine 
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Her glasses were polished, her pompadour high, 
And she had a good-influence look in her eye. 


So Mabel, she asked the deceiver to dine, 

And begged of him, téte-i-téte, over the wine, 

To be rather less loving and rather more good— 
And he took his immaculate oath that he would. 


“ Far better,” she murmured, “ if you were to wed.” 

But, “ Somehow I doubt it,” he hastily said. 

“My own,” she explained, “ it would make you more 
steady.” 

“The fact is,” he coughed, “ I am married already.” 


Although when enraged she could seldom digest, 

Her feelings at this they could not be suppressed. 

“Speak, villain!” she gasped, with a glance at his 
looks. 

“Why, certainly, Mabel,” said Beauregard Brookes. 


“You see, institutions like marriage appeal 
‘lo me as so sacred; they help me to feel 

So holy and happy, so gay and so good, 

That I always have married as much as I could. 


“T have done it in Egypt, Samoa, and Thrace; 
In Brooklyn, in Bremen—whatever the race, 
Whatever the creed, or the color, I’ve said 

Tf they’d pay the parson, why, I’d go ahead. 


“Yet one should be moderate, one should be fair; 
One shouldn’t go looking for more than his share. 
And, now that I’ve spouses wherever I go, 
I’ve taken to telling new applicants ‘ no,’ ” 
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Determinedly died an immaculate death 


Deep, deep was her scorn at this volatile tale. 
* Revolting and impudent worm of a male,” 

She shouted, “ in vain is your bigamous plea! 
I still must insist on your marrying me!” 


But Beauregard Brookes, with a desperate sigh, 
Bowed frigidly to her by way of reply, 

Lay down on her sofa and took a long breath, 
And determinedly died an immaculate death. 


She wept. . . . But there’s little that time cannot 
soothe— iu 

Nor had Mabel expected true love to run smooth. 

So she quietly ordered a funeral for one, 

And married the minister when he had done. 
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THE CHIEF EPISODES OF THE CIVIL WAR DURING THIS MONTH RETOLD 


By James Barnes 
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XREKQQN the latter part of July, 1862, 
SIN General John Pope, who, by his vie- 
SN) tory on Island No. 10, had verified 
NA) the trust that had been reposed 
\) Y in him by President Lincoln, was 
WG summoned from the West to take 
B) command of the Army of Virginia. 
BY It was on the 29th of July that 
Pope took the field; he was to have 
very little time to become acquainted with the men 
under his command before being called upon to assume 
the responsibility of battle. Continuously during the 
month of August Pope’s troops were fighting, and, for 
a good part of the time, retreating toward the shelter 
of the defenses at Washington. Yet Pope began 
auspiciously, notwithstanding the fact that he had 
opposed to him no less able a commander than 
Stonewall Jackson. 

The armies were confronting one another in that 
vast battle-ground in the neighborhood of the Rapi- 
dan River, and neither the Federals nor the Confed- 
erates were afraid of taking the initiative. Jackson 
had lately been reinforced and his army was in ex- 
cellent condition. 

In the first week of the month of August the Con- 
federates left Gordonsville. They crossed the Rapidan 
on the 8th. A small body of Federal cavalry that had 
been guarding the river was driven back on Culpeper 
Court-house, where the main body of Pope’s army 
rested. Immediately Crawford’s Brigade was sent 
forward to retard the Confederate advance. There was 
no commander developed by the War of the Rebellion 
who as a strategist, aside from the other personal 
qualities he possessed as a leader, could equal Stone- 
wall Jackson; he believed that as long as his enemy 
was kept guessing at his intended movements he had 
him partly whipped. and most certainly he had Gen- 
eral Pope guessing most of the time. 

When, on the morning of August 9th, General 
Banks, obeying his superior’s instructions, moved for- 
ward with about eight thousand men toward Cedar 
Mountain, but eight’ miles south of Culpeper Court- 
house, he expected to join General Crawford, and had 
been informed that Sigel, who was coming from Sper- 
ryville, would support him. To his surprise Banks 
perceived that the Confederates had already gained 
the important and commanding heights of the moun- 
tain, and that a brigade under General Early, who had 
been despatched by Jackson with Ewell in the morning, 
held a strong position across the Culpeper road with 


artillery well placed, so as to enfilade the open ave-. 


nues of approach. 
It was late in the afternoon when Banks, moving 
forward the divisions of General Auger and General 


The Battle of Cedar Mountain 


From a wood-cut in a contemporary issue of ‘“‘ Harper’s Weekly” 


Williams, attacked simultaneously Jackson’s right and 
left wings; but the Confederate position, although the 
charge was bravely led by Generals Geary and Craw- 
ford, was too strong to be turned, and as the Federal 
infantry and cavalry fell back they were followed im- 
mediately. It was almost dusk when McDowell’s 
corps, headed by Rickett’s division, met the slowly re- 
treating troops and checked the pursuit. Through 
the darkness of the night the artillery of both sides 
kept firing, while Pope was hurrying up Sigel’s corps, 
and with these reinforcements he prevented Jackson 
from advancing further. 

It was a point with the great Confederate general 
to keep his communications with Richmond open, and 
fearing that he would now be outnumbered—for fresh 
brigades were coming to the aid of General Banks from 
the Rapidan—he moved back from the river on the 
night of the 11th of August, and the field of Cedar 
Mountain was reoccupied by the Federal troops. 

Later on in the month, Pope’s army, greatly reduced 
in numbers, had fallen back in the direction of the 
National capital, and on the 29th and 30th, and on 
almost the ground where the first disaster to the 
arms took place—Bull Run—a second battle was 
fought. 

Pope had signally failed in his efforts to prevent the 
joining of Lee’s two grand divisions; he had been 
expecting for some days that’ McClellan, then at 
Alexandria, would send him supplies and _ reinforce- 
ments, of both of which he was in sore need. He and 
his discouraged troops found themselves occupying a 
most perilous position on August 30th, when it 
seemed almost courting disaster either to advance or 
to retreat; but fight he must, even with the odds 
against him. Once again Lee completely deceived the 
Federal general as to his intentions. At all events, 
Pope got the impression that the Confederates were 
retreating, and he ordered McDowell and General Por- 
ter, with Heintzleman and Reno, to attack imme- 
diately. The blunder was soon discovered and in the 
desperate fighting that followed the whole of Pope’s 
army was imperiled by a flank movement. Only the 
good behavior of the troops themselves and the steadi- 
ness of Porter’s corps saved the day from being a 
repetition of the first Bull Run. The Confederate 
general, Longstreet, a master in the uses of artillery, 
had so placed his batteries that line after line of 
the Federal troops was almost annihilated, and as 
Jackson now came forward, Longstreet’s columns were 
pushed against the very center of Pope’s line. Only 
the fact that the ieft of the Federal wing remained 
unbroken, thus keeping the Warrentown pike open 
for retreat, prevented the surrender of great num- 
bers. At eight o’clock Pope gave orders to move the 
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full force toward Washington. It was a pitch-dark 
night and cloudy and the retreat was safely made to 
the high ground above Centerville. It was a lucky 
escape for the new commander on whom Lincoln had 
centered so many hopes. For fifteen days he had 
fought almost continuously, but he had lost confi- 
dence, and at his own request Pope was relieved of 
the command of the Army of Virginia. 

If there was any one occurrence of which the North 
and the South should both be proud, it was the fight in 
Mobile Bay in August, 1864, for it was here that 
Farragut, by repeating the bravery that he had dis- 
played at New Orieans, won once more for himself 
and his ships everlasting fame. But conditions had 
altered; the day of the iron-clad had come and Far- 
ragut’s fleet, which was co-operating with General 
Gordon Granger in the reduction of Mobile, was com- 
posed, besides the wooden ships, of a strong flotilla 
of- monitors, and the Confederates possessed the iron- 
clad ram Tennessee, that steamed out with a little fleet 
of harbor boats on August 5th, to meet overwhelming 
odds and at last, defeated but undisgraced, to lower 
her flag. 

The passage of the forts was performed in the same 
gallant manner as were those on the Mississippi, and 
the mine field was entered with a disregard of dan- 
ger that was heroic. The admiral’s “ Damn the tor- 
pedoes, go ahead!” has become a watchword in the 
service. But among all the daring deeds that the 
day brought forth, there stands out the gallant 
bravery of Admiral Franklin Buchanan, C. S. N., who 
commanded the Tennessee. Just before going into 
action, he made a short speech in the old fashion to his 
men, in these stirring words: “ You shall not have it 
to say, when you leave this vessel, that you were not 
near enough to the enemy, for I will meet them, and 
you can fight them alongside of their own ships; and 
if I fall, lay me on one side and go on with the fight.” 

For nearly an hour the gunners back of the Tennes- 
see’s slanting walls fought in a stifling atmosphere 
where the thermometer registered over a hundred and 
twenty degrees. Buchanan was soon wounded and the 
command fell to Captain Johnson, who continued the 
desperate attack and stubborn defense for twenty min- 
utes longer. As he lay on the operating-table in the 
crowded cock-pit, word was brought the brave old 
Admiral that the Tennessee’s rudder and steering-gear 
had been shot away and her engines rendered useless. 
With her flag still lying she had not been able for 
some minutes to return a single shot to the many that 
were poured into her. But it was even then with re- 
luctance that Buchanan gave the order to surrender. 
In the annals of all desperate fighting during the 
whole war the palm should be given to the Tennessee. 
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Martin Walcott is the kind of man who gets unquestioning obedience 









be Acs 7 SRK nervous rumble and cough of 
WH sew 3603, . . 

SS “5 the engine apprised me of the fact 
that an automobile had stopped in 
front of my modest home, and, 
drawing aside a curtain, the light 
from a street lamp enabled me to 
¥ recognize Martin Walcott. 

“4 [ was surprised, not to say 
™ startled. Martin Waleott was my 
employer and one of the big men of the town. Nothing 
but business would ever bring him to my house, and 
what business could bring him there late of a Saturday 
night was beyond my comprehension. 

‘That you?” he exclaimed, as I opened the door for 
him. “Glad I found you home! Get your hat and 
coat!” 

* What’s the matter?” I gasped. 

Ile ignored the question. “Tell your wife you may 
not be back to-night!” he advised. 

Martin Waleott is the kind of man who gets un- 
questioning obedience, especially from his employees, 
and | presently found myself in his big touring-car 
with no more idea of what was wrong than I had 
when I first saw him from the window. I merely 
knew that something was wrong—seriously wrong. 
His call at my home was proof of that, and his face, 
although he seldom let it betray what was passing in 
his mind, now reflected trouble. Furthermore, he ex- 
plained in an undertone, “ Can’t talk here. The man 
in front has ears.” 

Naturally, I was troubled as well as puzzled. I was 
Martin Walcott’s cashier, and a cashier has reason to 
he worried when his employer drags him from home at 
night in this mysterious way. I could think of 
iothing that would account for his strange conduct, 
hut I found consolation in the reflection that. I knew 
my books were all right, that my cash had balanced to 
a penny that afternoon, and that his tone and manner, 
while brusque, were not unfriendly. 

Our destination proved to be the office, and as soon 
as we were there he ordered me to open the vault. 
More puzzled than ever, I did so. He slipped in, opened 
an inner compartment with a key, and brought out a 
japanned-tin box. I knew the box well. It bore his 
name on the outside and contained such of his private 
papers as he did not keep in a safe-deposit vault. He 
put it on a desk now, and then turned abruptly to me. 

“What's our balance in the Midland Bank?” he 
asked. 

‘IT can’t sy exactly,” I replied. 

* Look it up.” he instructed, “and at the same 
time find out just what we have in other banks.” 

So'it was a bank trouble, IT reflected; and I recalled 
that, in addition to being a depositor, Walcott was a 
heavy stockholder in the Midland. 

The information that I was able to give him after 
consulting the books was not of a reassuring nature, 
if my surmise was correct. Almost all of our immedi- 
ately available cash was in the Midland, there being 
only comparatively smail balances in the Second Na- 
tional and the Investors’ Trust. And Martin Walcott 
had need of a good deal of ready cash in his business 


operations. In normal times, of course, he could easily 
get whatever he might require for any business emer- 
gency, but if the Midland had failed there was trouble 
ahead. It would affect his personal credit, and it 
would be likely to make troublous times for the other 
local banks. There would be a general tightening of 
the money market. 

Walcott drummed on the desk, scowling. For a 
moment there seemed to me something almost haggard 
in his appearance. Then he pulled himself together, 
snapped a rubber-band around some of the papers he 
had taken from the box while I was looking up the 
balances, put the rest back, locked the box, returned it 
to its place, and ordered me to close the vault. 
“Come!” he then said, slipping the rubber-bound 
package into his pocket. 

Again we were in the automobile, unable to talk be- 
cause the chauffeur had ears, and I still had nothing 
better than a surmise as to the nature of the trouble, 
although that surmise became almost a_ conviction 
when I learned that we were going to the Midland 
Bank, 

A watchman let us in, and Walcott took me at once 
to the president’s office. It was unoccupied and only 
dimly lighted, but the directors’ room, just beyond, 
was both occupied and lighted. The light filtered 
under the door, and I could hear the voices of the 
men. Motioning me to wait, Walcott went in. 

The mumble of voices continued, but it was only 
when some one became excited that I could catch an 
occasional word or sentence. I did make out, how- 
ever, that the bank was in serious trouble, although 
the reason for this was not disclosed. It was evident, 
teo, that there was not entire harmony as to the course 
to be pursued. Walcott was defending some plan, ap- 
parently previously agreed upon, in which one or two 
expressed little confidence. “I tell you,” I heard him 
exclaim, “there’s no other way! If the news leaks 
out, you won’t be able to raise a lead nickel on govern- 
ment bonds here!” ‘The argument must have carried 
weight, for the wrangling soon ceased, and a little 
later I was called in. 

‘Twelve men were seated at the directors’ table, Presi- 
dent Smedley at the head and Walcott at the foot, 
and eleven of the twelve seemed intent upon pene- 
trating my very soul with their searching, anxious eyes. 
The twelfth was Walcott, and in front of him was a 
small leather satchel, upon which he let one hand rest 
lightly. He was looking at me too, but with more 
confidence and less anxiety. 

“Edson,” he said, impressively, “I’m standing 
sponsor for you—your honesty and your discretion— 
in a matter of some delicacy and tremendous impor- 
tance. You will take securities worth half a million 
dollars to Chicago and bring back fifty thousand 
dollars in cash.” 

He paused a moment, to let this sink in, and then 
went on. 

“This money must be here Monday morning,” he ex- 
plained, “ or the bank may not open. It’s been looted! 
It couldn’t stand a ‘run’ of two hours at the present 
time. We’ve got to have cash, and we’ve got to have it 
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before the news leaks out. That may not be for two 
or three days, but we can’t risk it. It may be to- 
night, to-morrow—” 

A knock at the door interrupted him. President 
Smedley answered it, opening the door a mere crack, 
and a moment later he turned back to us. “A re- 
porter asking for me,” he announced. “ The watchman 
wouldn’t let him in, but he’s waiting on the steps.” 

A deeper shade of gloom settled on the face of every 
man at the table. 

“A rumor of trouble already,” declared Walcott. 
“T take it, gentlemen,” he added, “that we have 
nothing to say—nothing whatever upon any subject to 
this or any other reporter. It’s the only safe way.” 

“ Refer them to me,” advised Smedley. 

“No,” objected Walcott. “That’s putting it too 
close to the bank, and it’s better to have it appear as 
something in which the bank is only indirectly inter- 
ested. Refer them to me. I’m not even a director— 
merely a stockholder.” He smiled ruefully and turned 
to me again. “ You know what that means, Edson,” 
he said. ‘‘ We may be able to keep the cork in, but it’s 
a long chance. We must be ready for trouble when the 
bank opens Monday.” 

“But where can I get so much money Sunday?” I 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, frankly. “ Not from 
any bank, certainly. But you’ll have a letter to Peter 
Morley, and Peter Morley can find money where there 
isn’t any. See him the first thing. We may need 
more later, and the security is ample to cover that 
contingency, but you’re not concerned with that just 
now. Your job is to see that there’s fifty thousand 
back of the paying-teller Monday morning.” He pushed 
the satchel, a list of the securities it contained, and 
the letter to Morley over to me. A glance at the list 
showed that every man present, with the exception of 
myself, had contributed from his private fortune to 
help the bank, but I had time to do no more than 
glance at it then. It was after one o’clock, and the 
fast mail passed through at two. 

President Smedley took me to the station in his auto, 
leaving Walcott to talk to the reporter. Again there 
was a chauffeur with ears, so we could say nothing 
of the business in hand, and we were too absorbed in 
that to think of anything else. 

Naturally, my mind was busy with Walcott, my 
employer. Small wonder he was worried. The deeper 
I went into the situation, with my knowledge of his 
affairs, the more serious it seemed. Aside from his 
direct money interest in the bank, he had much else 
at stake. Even a mere rumor of trouble—anything 
that would hurt his eredit—might be disastrous at 
this time, for he was engaged in operations that al- 
ready severely taxed his resources. 

At the station I thought I saw some one slink away 
in the shadows as we drew up. I also thought [ 
recognized him, but I could not be sure, so I said 
nothing. On the train, however, all doubt was set at 
rest. The man I had seen was, as I suspected, Oliver 
Wentworth, cashier of the Midland Bank. He swung 
on to the train just as we were pulling out and entered 
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the car in which I was seated. He did not see me 
until he had advanced some distance down the aisle. 
Then, for a moment, he seemed inclined to turn back, 
but instead he came on with a smile of recognition 
and took the seat beside me. 

There is some justification for suspicion when one 
finds the cashier of a bank that has just been looted 
slipping aboard a train at two o'clock in the morning, 
and I confess to a momentary suspicion. But there 
was nothing at all convincing upon which to base it. 
Wentworth was a protégé of Walcott’s. I understand 
that they were distantly related, and I knew that Wal- 
cott was deeply interested in him. Furthermore, his 
name had not been mentioned at the bank, and there 
are many people who take trains at unseemly hours 
for entirely proper purposes. Then, too, the idea that 
he could get away so easily, if he were wanted, seemed 
absurd. 

Yet, convincing as this reasoning was, I had a vague 
feeling of disquietude and doubt. He seemed to me 
nervous and ill at ease at first, and I thought him 
rather too anxious to explain that he was merely run- 
ning down to the city for the day and would return 
that evening. He also made certain references to the 
bank that might be interpreted as an effort to discover 
whether I had heard anything unusual with regard 
to it. That, however, was not necessarily significant. 
He might very properly have some knowledge of the 
conditions and be curious to know whether the news 
had leaked out. 

Then his thoughts seemed to center on Walcott, and 
he rambled along in a meditative way, as if arguing 
with himself. Walcott thought too much of money, 
he maintained. It was his God. 

This came with poor grace from one for whom Wal- 
cott had done so much, but I had no wish to start 
an argument, so I merely suggested that he was a 
liberal contributor to charity and in civic affairs. 

“Yes,” agreed Wentworth; “ yes, that’s true. Like 
some other captains of industry, he’s all right in the 
giving, but cold and heartless in the taking.” 

“Tle’s all business in a business matter, 
ceded. 

“ Exactly,” he assented. “He considers himself a 
sort of special agent of Providence to take money 
from others and attend to the disbursement of it him- 
self. And he isn’t very particular how he gets it.” 

I resented this. Walcott is one of those men whose 
nod is as good as a secured note, and I said so. 

“Quite right,” returned Wentworth. “That’s a 
business proposition and has a business value. But be- 
yond the letter of the law and that little matter of 
personal honor that gives the confidence necessary for 
successful business, these captains of industry are all 
ruthless and untrustworthy.” 

“T have found Walcott a very just man,” I asserted, 
warmly, 

“Oh yes,” he admitted, after a moment of thought- 
ful silence, “ there is no doubt that he is just, accord- 
ing to his light, but the light’s bad. Who gives these 
men the right to take what they please and distribute 
where they please?” 

“You talk like an anarchist!” I exclaimed. “ Wal- 
cott plays the game according to the rules, but the 
anarchist wants to confine others to the rules and 
play outside of them himself.” 

“ According to the rules!” he reflected. “ That’s 
right. He does play according to the rules, and, with- 
in the rules, he’s just.” 

“ And generous,” I added. 

He shook his head. “Not in the game,” he con- 
tended, “ but outside of it—ryes.” 

Then, unexpectedly shifting his point of view, he 
turned from criticism to praise, recalling, in the same 
meditative way, instances of Walcott’s personal 
generosity and warm-heartedness, and in doing this 
he dwelt particularly upon what he himself owed to 
Walcott’s interest and favor. “In the game,” he con- 
cluded, * it’s all for money, nothing for principle; all 
for the letter cf the law, nothing for the spirit of it; 
but, as you say, he plays according to the rules, and 
he has been good to me—very good to me.” 

I was sufficiently perturbed, when we parted in 
Chicago, to wonder whether he would return that 
evening—or at all. There was much that was dis- 
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quieting in the situa- 
tion, but nothing that 


was. convincing. His 
conversation, in some 
of its details, had 
seemed like an _ effort 


to justify himself to 
his conscience for some- 
thing he had done, but 


that was a mere im- 
pression that might 


prove altogether wrong. 
Anyhow, I had business 
to attend to of suflfi- 
cient importance and 
delicacy to demand my 
exclusive attention. 

Peter Morley was at 
breakfast when I ar- 
rived at his home. I 
had breakfasted, in 
some discomfort, imme- 
diately after leaving 
the train. The posses- 
sion and guardianship 
of half a million in 
securities does not help 
one’s appetite or peace 
of mind, especially in 
a cheap restaurant, and 
I almost jumped at the 
waiter’s throat when 
he, quite innocently, 
moved the chair upon 
which I had placed the 
little satchel. How- 
ever, there was no en- 
counter, and I got some 
sustenance, if no pleas- 
ure, out of my break- 
fast. But Morley, who 
was doubtless getting 
pleasure as well as sus- 
tenance, was still at 
table when I rang his 
bell, and he so far resented being disturbed that I had 
to send in the letter from Walcott before he would 
consent to see me at all. Then I was shown into 
the library, and a few minutes later he joined me 
there. 

He had the opened letter in his hand, and he was 
scowling perplexedly. “This is serious business,” 
he commented, “very serious! I suppose you know 
what it is?” 

* Yes,” I replied. 

“ And what this letter calls for 

“ Certainly,” I said. ‘I have the securities here.” 
And I tapped the satchel. 
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“Yes, of course,” he returned. “Got a list of 
them ?” 

I handed him the list that I had in my pocket. He 
ran through it hastily and handed it back. “ All 
right,” he assented. ‘ We’ll see what we can do. It’s 


something of a trick to pick up fifty thousand dollars 
in cold cash on a Sunday, with all the time-locks in 
town set against you.” 

I thought it quite likely, but I expressed no opinion 
on the subject. 

“ But the case is desperate, and we’ve got to do it!” 
he added, rather to himself than to me. ‘“ We’ve 
simply got to do it!” 

He paced the room for a few minutes, apparently 
working the problem out in his own mind, but there 
was no hesitation or doubt when he finally reached a 
decision. He became instantly the methodical man of 
action—unhurried and yet wasting no time. He sat 
down at the desk, consulted a telephone directory, 
jotted down several names, and began telephoning. 
The first man called up was instructed to come to 
the house; with the others he made appointments at 
their own homes. 

* All right,” he announced, at last. 
securities now.” 

I did so, although somewhat puzzled. 

“A fine mess ot stuff to do business with on Sun- 


“Get out the 

















Then, very distinctly, very deliberately, he stated his position 
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He turned to me such a forlorn face that I was startled 


day!” he commented. “A man with else 
might starve on a bank holiday.” 

He checked them up with the list and gave me a 
receipt for them. 

“No use to-day,” he remarked, as he put them 
away in a little safe set in the wall, “but Ill need 
them to-morrow.” 

I was still puzzled. Why to-morrow rather than 
to-day, if he could raise the money to-day? And how 
did he expect to raise it? Even a plutocrat would 
have no such sum, or any considerable part of it, in 
his change pocket or in the jewel-safe at home. | 
hoped for some explanation, but he offered none. On 
the contrary, he dismissed me in a manner that was 
rather curt. 

* All you’ve got to do now,” he said, “is to come 
back for the money. Come at one o’clock—no, tele- 
phone first and see if I’m here.” 

Resenting this brusque dismissal, but quite help- 
less under my instructions, I turned to leave, when he 
stopped me with a question. 

“Who got it?” he asked. 

“Got what?” I returned. 

“ What the bank lost.” 

“ Oh,” I said, “ I’m not informed as to that.” 

“ Well, they’re wise there,” he commented. “ Keep 
it dark. Better to let the man go than to stir up 
a bank scandal—unless the money can be recovered, 
which isn’t likely. Men don’t loot banks until they’re 
in the hole, and then there’s nothing left.” 

It flashed upon me then that perhaps Wentworth, 
if guilty, was being deliberately permitted to escape, 
and again I wondered whether he would return that 
evening—or at all. 

I spent a restless forenoon, wandering about and 
speculating futilely upon the various odd phases of 
the affair, and promptly at one o’clock I called up 
Morley’s house. He had not returned. At two I called 
up again, with the same result, but at three there 
was word for me. Mr. Morley had telephoned for me 
to be at the house at five o’clock. 

Five o’clock! I had hoped to take the four o’clock 
train for home. There was another at eight, of course, 
but that was the last that night, and Morley was evi- 
dently having trouble. He might fail altogether. it 
seemed more than probable, in view of the cireum- 
stances. And Walcott and the directors of the bank 
were awaiting word from me—word that I could not 
send. For the moment I was the bank, carrying the 
whole burden of the trouble, and I knew as little of 
the situation and the chances as they did. 

It is desperately hard to wait idly, knowing nothing, 
in such circumstances, and I fancy I looked rather 
haggard when I appeared again at Morley’s. Nor 
was the news that awaited me there encouraging. He 
had not returned, but he had telephoned that I was 
to wait for him. I tried to read, but my eyes so con- 
stantly sought the little cleck on the desk that | 
found myself quite unable to follow the printed word. 
I could not even sit still after six o’clock, and I paced 
back and forth until I rather expected to find a path 
worn in the rug. 

Seven o’clock found me hopeless, for even the eight- 
o’clock train wag then out of the question; but a little 
before eight Morley arrived, accompanied by a man of 
middle age carrying a satchel similar to the one in 
which I had brought the securities. 

“ We’ve got it!” announced Morley. 

* But too late for the train,” I suggested. 

He waved that aside as inconsequential. “ I’d send 
you up on a special, if necessary,” he declared, “ but, 
fortunately, it isn’t necessary. The bank can open, 
even in the face of a run, if it knows the money is 
coming, and there’s an early morning train. Call up 
the Western Union and wire Walcott that it’s all 
we were after, but we got it.” 

While I was doing this, Morley rang for the butler 
and informed him that three hungry men wanted 
something to eat. Then he dumped the contents of 
the satchel on the desk. There were many packages 
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of bank-notes, some loose bilis of large denomination, 
and some gold. 

“Tm rather proud of this job,” he remarked. “ but 
you can tell Walcott from me that I wouldn’t have 
done it for any one else, and I wouldn’t do it again 
for him. It’s too much like manual labor. Pretty 
nearly everybody I know who has money and no time- 
lock on his vault had to stand and deliver what he 
could. Myers and I— Oh, let me introduce Myers,” 
he interrupted, turning to the man who accompanied 
him. ‘ He’s my contidential man, and a mighty good 
one.” 

Myers and I acknowledged the introduction by a per- 
functory exchange of nods, and Morley went on. The 
brusqueness and reticence so-noticeable in the morn- 
ing, before success was assured, were absent now, 
and he talked freely. 

“Myers and I had a right lively time rounding up 
proprietors, managers, and cashiers,” he explained. 
“No trouble arranging to get what cash could be 
spared, but lots of trouble getting it. We looted my 
own safe first, but there wasn’t enough there to help 
much. The retail men, who do a big Saturday after- 
noon business, are the ones who have the cash at such 
a time as this. We got our largest sum from a de- 
partment store, but we had to hunt up the cashier 
and bring him down to open the vault after we’d ar- 
ranged for the money. A hotel contributed a very fair 
amount, too, but I naturally had to stick to the people 
to whom I am personally known, and most of the 
contributions were comparatively small. Still, we 
got the money. It looked pretty hopeless once or 
twice, when we failed to connect with some of those 


we wer ofter, but we got it.” 
1 rea!ived that it was a big achievement, possible 


only for a man of wide influence and credit. In every 
instance Morley had borrowed the money personally, 
{ learned, and it was his purpose to repay these loans 
as soon as the banks opened in the morning and he 
was able to borrow the necessary amount on the 
securities. 

We counted the cash, and found that it came to a 
total of $52,600, which corresponded with the memo- 
randum of loans that Morley had kept. Then we put 
it away in the wall-safe and welcomed the butler’s 
summons to the dining-room. 

At Morley’s suggestion I slept on a couch in the 
library that night—that is, I tried to sleep there. The 
fact that the wall just back of where this couch was 
placed concealed half a million in securities and fifty 
thousand in cash, in addition to whatever family 
plate and jewels Morley might have in the safe, had a 
tendency to make me wakeful, and I was up and 
waiting when a maid—it was apparently too early 
for the butler—knocked and informed me that my 
breakfast was ready. 

Morley was certainly a hospitable and thoughtful 
man, to have breakfast for me at that hour. He him- 
self appeared a little later, in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, to open the safe for me. I gave him a memo- 
randum note covering the transaction, and he sent me 
to the depot in his automobile. 

Except for the anxiety occasioned by the custody 
of so large an amount of cash, my mind was quite at 
ease now. Nothing but a train-wreck could do serious 
liarm. I had the money, and I was actually on the 
way home. The train was due at 10.20. Even if late, 
I should be in ample time, for, knowing that I was 
coming, the bank would open. and it would certainly 
lave enough money to meet all demands for an hour 
or so. I felt that there was no further occasion for 
worry. 

Then, most unexpectedly, I came across Wentworth, 
huddled up in a car seat, and I was again a prey to 
idle and futile speculation. He had not gone back 
that night, as he said he would, but he was going 
hack now. That seemed to dispose of the possibility 
that I had found so disquieting the previous day. 
But he would not be at his post when the bank opened, 
and, especially at such a time as this, that in itself 
Was surprising. Furthermore, he seemed now most 
anxious to escape notice. His head was lowered, his 
hat was pulled down over his eyes, and there was 
something slinking and furtive about his whole atti- 
tude. 

Could it be possible that he had been shadowing 
me, under instructions from the bank? Was he now 
trying to escape attention, lest finding him aboard 
the train a second time should arouse my suspicions? 

It was possible, I decided. I was sure Walcott 
would have no such doubt as this implied, but some 
of the directors might. Half a million in negotiable 
securities was a good deal to give into the keeping 
of a young man as unknown as I was to most of 
them. : 

I determined to discover, if I could, what basis 
there might be for this suspicion, and I moved to the 
seat beside him. He turned to me such a forlorn 
face that I was startled. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“I’m going back,” he answered, wearily. 

‘Later than you expected?” I suggested. 

“No; earlier,” he replied. 

* But vesterday—” 


“IT was not going back at all,” he interrupted. “I 
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was trying to justify myself, but I couldn’t. I knew 
all the time I couldn’t, but I kept trying. So lm 
going back,” he explained, with a wan smile, “ to 
play the game according to the rules—as Walcott does. 
I suppose you know—” 

* Yes,” I nodded, “I know.” 

“Well, I did it,” he confessed. ‘I wanted to play 
the game as Walcott does, but I got outside the rules. 
I presume I was in too big a hurry. Anyhow, I got 
in deep, tried to win out on a big stake, and—got in 
deeper. You know the story, I guess.” 

“'They’re all pretty much alike,” I admitted. 

“Yes, I see that—now,” he returned. ‘I didn’t be- 
lieve it then, but I know now. Went in at first on 
a little money I’d saved up—got caught—pulled out 
with the aid of a loan shark—tried again—failed— 
got in deeper with the shark—already into the bank 
a little then—faced suit and garnishee that would 
have ended me—made one last desperate plunge, and 
--that’s the finish. Thought I could play the game 
like Walcott, but got outside the rules. Now I’m 
going back to—the rules.” 

I was sorry for him. It was a very commonplace 
story, with no particularly extenuating circumstances, 
but I knew something of the temptations. Money 
seemed to come so very easily to men like Walcott. 
True, Walcott was a business man rather than a 
speculator, but he speculated occasionally, and it is 
of the “easy ” money that comes in this way that one 
hears the most. A man may accumulate a million in 
business and escape public notice, but a quick profit 
in speculation is noised abroad, exaggerated, and very 
often finds a place on the first page of the sensational 
press. It creates a false impression, gives a false idea 
of the real basis of success, and lures the weak to 
destruction. Then, too, the line between permissible 
business risk and speculative hazard is sometimes 
very loosely and faintly drawn. 

I was glad to be able to give Wentworth some en- 
couragement. 

“T don’t think,” I said, “that they will want to 
prosecute you—if the news hasn’t leaked out.” 

“Tt hasn’t,” he declared. “You can imagine how 
I’ve watched the papers, and there hasn’t been a line 
about it. But that’s a forlorn hope,” he added. 
“They'll want to make an example of me for the 
moral effect, if nothing else.” 

I shook my head, recalling Morley’s comment. 
“Men don’t penalize themselves to punish others,” I 
argued, “and the circumstances in this case make 
silence especially desirable. Publicity just at this 
time will do more harm than you imagine.” 

I remembered the very critical position in which 
Walcott found himself—the value of concealment to 
him at this time—and Walcott’s influence, even if not 
backed by advantage to the bank, would be very 
strong. I could not explain this, however, without 
betraying confidence, and Wentworth could see little 
hope. ‘“T’ll take what’s coming to me—according to 
the rules,” he said, and I argued no more. 

With the crime and criminal I had nothing to do 
anyway. The safety of the little satchel was my only 
concern. And, in spite of the seriousness of the affair, 
I smiled as I reflected that thief and money were on 
the same train—in the same seat. 

Walcott was waiting at the station’with his automo- 
bile. 

“You made a good job of it,’ he commended, 
when he saw me. “Jump in.” Then his eyes 
rested upon Wentworth, and his face was suddenly 
drawn and white. “What are you doing here?” he 
demanded. ; 

“T’ve come back to face the music,” answered Went- 
worth. 

“ You’re a fool!” declared Walcott. 

Wentworth was surprised. Apparently, he had ex- 
pected commendation. ‘ Perhaps,’ he agreed, “ but 
I’m here.” 

“Don’t expect mercy!” barked Walcott. 
have none—can afford to have none—in 
this kind.” 

“T have asked for none,” returned Wentworth. 

Walcott’s face softened a little. ‘“ Perhaps you’re 
wise, after all,” he conceded. ‘ Get in.” 

Nothing more was said during the trip to the bank, 
but Walcott spoke again when we got there. ‘“ You’ve 
made a horrible mess of life, Oliver,’ he commented 
regretfully, “and you were a fool to come back, but 
—I’m glad you did. It shows manhood. I feel that 
my faith in you was not altogether misplaced.” 

The directors were assembled, ready to meet any 
emergency that might arise, but it was evident that 
they were not expecting to see Wentworth. Their 
amazement was so great that I was temporarily for- 
gotten. They had eyes only for him. 

“Wentworth!” answered President Smedley, as_ if 
doubting his own senses. 

“Yes,” answered Wentworth. 
to give myself up.” 

“Why did you do it?” asked Smedley, bewildered. 

“Come back?” queried Wentworth. 

** No—well, yes, why did you come back 

“T couldn’t help it.” 

“And I presume,” remarked Smedley, sarcastically, 
“you couldn’t help robbing the bank, either?” 
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“Yes, I could have helped that,” returned Went- 
worth. 

“Then why did you do it?” demanded Smedley. 

For answer Wentworth told the whole story— 
simply, frankly, straightforwardly, omitting nothing, 
slighting nothing, excusing nothing. He had sinned, 
and he was prepared to pay the penalty. 

His manliness now in some measure atoned for the 
evil he had done, and I could see that it was not with- 
out its effect on the directors. 

At the conclusion of his recital there was a mo- 
ment of silence. Then Arnold, one of the directors, 
put in words a thought that was evidently in the 
minds of all. 

“No hint of this deplorable affair has leaked out,” 
said Arnold. “It will mean much to the bank if no 
hint of it does leak out. The situation is critical. Mr. 
Wentworth will doubtless make such restitution as 
lies in his power—” 

“There is nothing left,” interrupted Wentworth. 

“So much the more reason for avoiding publicity,” 
argued Arnold. “I do not believe in condoning 
crime, but in this case great harm would follow publi- 
cation of the facts.” 

Several of the directors nodded approval. Walcott, 
however, merely looked from one to another and finally 
let his eyes rest on Wentworth. 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Smedley, “it might be weli 
to let Wentworth resign—and go away.” 

Again there were nods of approval, and the light of 
hope suddenly shone in Wentworth’s eyes. 

“Our first duty,” remarked one of the acquiescent 
ones, “is to the bank.” Another was of the opinion 
that Wentworth had been weak rather than deliber- 
ately dishonest, and that his return and frank con- 
fession should be counted in his favor. 

It seemed to be settled. Where dissent might have 
been expected there was assent, but I somehow was 
not impressed by the sincerity of the men. What 
they said, apparentiy, was influenced by a desire to 
justify morally a course that was dictated by the 
pocket-book alone. They were reasoning in coin. 

One man only—Walcott—gave no sign of either ap- 
proval or disapproval of Smedley’s suggestion. He 
still watched Wentworth, his eyes reflecting the sor- 
row that I knew was in his heart. 

“T presume,” remarked Smedley, “ we may consider 
the matter settled.” 

It seemed to require an effort, but Walcott with- 
drew his eyes from Wentworth’s face. ‘ No!” he said, 
firmly. Then, very distinctly, very deliberately, but 
with a note of pain and regret in his voice, he stated 
his position. ‘* We can conceal this from the public,” 
he admitted, “and there will be no flurry, no panic, 
no ‘run’ on the bank, no shaky credit; but what of 
the effect upon the next man who is tempted? What 
of the moral hazard? What of the clerks who must 
know or suspect that we have condoned crime as a 
matter of expediency—to protect our pocket-books? 
What of the effect upon other banks—upon the whole 
banking system—of unpunished defalcation? The 
flurry following publication will be temporary, but the 
influence of crime, thus covered; will be lasting.” 

Wentworth, white of face and hopeless now, was 
watching Walcott as if fascinated, but Walcott would 
not look at him. 

“Conceal! Hide! Cover up! Mislead! Lie!” he 
exclaimed. ‘The rottenness that can be concealed 
doesn’t count! I tell you, it counts double! That’s 
what destroys confidence and makes ‘runs’ at the 
least whisper of something wrong—the knowledge 
tiat we do conceal the real facts, that we are honest 
in such matters as this only when we are forced to 
be honest. The public doesn’t trust us, and I don’t 
Llame it. We are not square with the public. Your 
word with regard to this bank, Mr. Smedley, would 
not have the weight of an ordinary street rumor, and 
neither would mine or that of any other man here. 
Why should it? The intent of this law is to dis- 
courage crime—primarily to protect just such in- 
stitutions as this—but we’re ready, and you may be 
sure the public thinks we’re always ready, to violate 
both the letter and the spirit of it as a matter of 
financial expediency—just for money! I tell you, 
gentlemen, I’ll not agree to it!” 

For a moment there was dead silence; then some 
of the directors moved uneasily in their chairs. Wal- 
cott turned slowly te Wentworth, and their eyes met; 
but Waleptt’s were cold and steady now, and Went- 
worth’s fell before them. 

Smedley touched a bell on the table before him. 

“Mr. Cooley,” he said to the young man who re- 
sponded to the summons, “ please telephone for a 
policeman.” 


Jimmy, the office-boy, went into Walcott’s room 
with some letters, and almost immediately came tip- 
toeing out. 

“ What’s the matter with Old Frosty?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” I replied. ‘What is the matter 
with him?” 

“Why, the old iron man that could lose a million 
an’ never turn a hair has got his head down on the 
desk an’ is a-eryin’ like a stenographer that’s lost her 
chocolate creams,” explained Jimmy. “It beats me!” 





Out of Loubaix to Charleroy 
The way is through the wood, 

The wind blows through the yellow corn, 
A clean hill-wind and good. 


Out of Loubaix to Charleroy 
The railroads wind and wind 
Between the pine woods and the rocks, 
And Barrin bright behind. 





LOVE IN THE HILLS 


BY ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 
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The scarlet of the corn-poppies 
Splashes the yellow field, 

The broad white sunshine of the South 
Shines on the glowing weald. 
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The old stone castles on the hills 
Look out with blinded eyes; 
They have no more besiegers now 

Save the white butterflies. 


A green land, a gray land, 
A golden land and sweet, 

Where Love sits by the Wayside pools 
Dabbling his naked feet. 
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RECENT PSYCHIC MANIFESTATIONS 

THE success of the Society for Psychical Research 
in establishing communication with departed spirits 
having led our special psycrobe, Professor Wilberforce 
Jenkins, into the making of experiments on his own 
account, he has returned the very interesting results 
of his labors to this office. After lying in a clair- 
voyant state for a period of six weeks, he at last 
managed to get into communication with a number 
of distinguished personages of the past, and it is with 
pleasure that we herewith reproduce the psychic mes- 
sages received by him as follows: 
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FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Please announce to my beloved fellow-countrymen 
on my behalf that I have always found fresh tomatoes 
less effective in the making of a catchup than those 
which had reached a period of fermentation, result- 
ing in an intensification of flavor. 


FROM NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
The rumor that I ever accused Sir Hudson Lowe 
of appropriating my pink pajamas for his own use 
has annoyed me very much, and I wish you would 
deny that I ever said such a thing. The truth is 
that I never had any pink pajamas. If I had it 
might have been different. 


FROM FREDERICK THE GREAT 
Green peas should not be planted too early in the 
year, and never, under any circumstances, north of 
latitude 43°, except in cases hermetically sealed to 
protect them against frost. The same is true of 
Lyonnaise potatoes. 
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EVEN IN 


LEAP-YEAR 


* LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP.” 


hands at that! W’y, say, I got one thumb that’s 
put you and your brother through school and kep’ 
yr mother in swell clo’es f’r twenty years, an’ it’s 
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‘“ Hetto! Hetto! YOouR WIFE HAS PRESENTED YOU WITH TRIPLETS—TWO BOYS AND A GIRL.” 
‘“* ER-ER-EXCUSE ME—YOU MUST HAVE THE WRONG NUMBER.” 


FROM DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON 

A man may be a first-class anthropologist, or even 
dermatologist, and yet be an unsafe guide in a war 
against cut-worms. I used to kill mine by sending 
Boswell out into my garden to read his writings aloud 
te them. ‘They invariably succumbed. 

¥YROM NOAH 

I never read anything by Bernard Shaw, but, judg- 
ing from what a little bird recently told me, I should 
say that he was the Tom Lawson of literature. 


FROM SOCRATES 

Please correct the impression now current that my 

wife Xanthippe is or was a Suffragette. There was 

no human experience which we shared together in 
which she was not a perennial anti. 





AN EXPERT 

“Can you do chores?” asked the farmer’s wife as 
Weary Wiggles appeared at the door. 

“Can I do chores?” grinned Weary. ‘ Well—that’s 
my middle name. Jest you set a lemon pie and plate 
o’ porterhouse steak before me and I'll give you an 
exhibition in chawin’ that ‘ll make a bull-dog’s jaw 
look like a jelly-fish.” 








RATHER DESIRABLE 


“T HOPE your father does not object to my staying 
so late,” said Mr. Stayput as the clock struck twelve. 

“Oh, dear, no,” replied Miss Dabbs, with difficulty 
suppressing a yawn. “ile says you save him the ex- 
pense of a niglt-watchman.” 


HEARD IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


TEACHER: What can you say of the Medes and 
Persians? 

Youne America: I never kept track of those minor 
league teams. 


THE THUMB OF FORTUNE 
“T Ser,” said Binks the butcher to his son, “ that 
this man Kubelik the fiddler has insured his hands 
for ten thousand dollars. On’y ten thousand—and two 


still good for ten thou’ before I die. Whadda yo 
know about that?” 

“Which thumb, Pop?” asked young Binks, respect- 
fully. 


“Right thumb—the one I press down on the scale 
with th’ meat,” said Binks, proudly. “It never 
weighs less’n a pound, an’ I'll betcha I’ve sold it 
twenty thousan’ times since I been in th’ business. 
An’ I never insured it, at that!” 


WHERE THE ARGUMENT CLOSED 

THE discussion on the Darwinian theory had waxed 
pretty warm, and finaily little Binks turned on the 
genial philosopher. 

“Look me squarely in the eye and tell me if you 
really think we are descended from the ape!” he cried. 

“ What would be the use?” asked the genial philose- 
pher. “It isn’t your eye, but the shape of your head 
that suggests the idea in your case, Binks.” 





HER PRIVILEGE 

“MABEL dear,” said her mother, gravely, “did 
George—did George kiss you last night?” 

* Why—no, mother—what ever made you think such 
a thing?” replied Mabel. 

“ Well, I judged from one or two sounds I heard 
that he did,” said her mother, severely. 

“Oh, that,” laughed the fair young maiden, blush- 
ing to the roots of her hair. “ No—that, mother dear, 
was me kissing George. You forget this is leap- 
year.” 


A DISTINCTION 

“CAN you give my daughter all the little luxuries 
to which she is accustomed?” asked Mr. Slithers, as 
Skinflint asked for his daughter’s hand. 

“T can indeed,” replied Skinflint. “I am worth 
twice as much as you are.” 

“Then I consent,” said Mr. Slithers. “ Bless you. 
my son!” 

“Gee!” ejaculated Skinflint as he walked home 
later. ‘Suppose he had asked me if I would!” 
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THE FIRST OPTIMIST 
ADAM: CHEER UP, MY DEAR! OF COURSE IT’S A NUISANCE HAVING TO LEAVE THE GARDEN, BUT THE 


CHANGE IS SURE TO DO US BOTH GOOD. 
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A POLITE FICTION THAT HAS NO EXISTENCE IN LAW, 
THAT DOES EVERYTHING, AND YET CAN 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 









S6DEFORE long the newspapers. will 
3 begin to discuss the next cabinet. 
When the future is made so plain 
* that every one who runs may read 
8 the signs of the times and see that 

Governor Woodrow Wilson will be 


ey 2 As) the President of the United States 
ors sees after the fourth of next March, 
Gos zz, U3 there will be discussion as_ to 


whether this distinguished man or that eminent per- 
son will be invited by the President-elect to “ accept a 


portfolio,” which is one of the stock newspaper ex- 
pressions; whether a certain State will be ‘ recog- 


nized” or will be passed over in favor of another. 
Kivery intelligent schoolboy knows what the President’s 
cabinet is, and some of the more intelligent are able 
to name its members, but it would stump even the 
most intelligent to be told that there is no such thing. 
And it is not only schoolboys who display their igno- 
rance. The man in the street is vague as to what the 
cabinet is, newspaper writers have hazy ideas con- 
cerning it, and even members of Congress have been 
heard to say that the cabinet exists because the Con- 
stitution is its warrant. Yet as a matter of fact the 
word cabinet is not onee mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion, and I do not now reeall that the word can be 
found in any statute. If you were to bring suit 
against the Secretary of the Treasury, for instance, 
and your lawyer were to describe him in his bill of 
complaint as a “ Member of the Cabinet ” or a “ Mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet ” it would have no legal 
meaning, and the lawyer representing the Secretary 
ot the Treasury would, if he was a shrewd advocate, 
ask what his adversary meant by the designation; and 
counsel on the other side would be unable to produce 
any authority for the use of the term. 

The American cabinet, like its British prototype, is 
an extra-constitutional creation. Great Britain is 
governed without a written constitution, so that the 
latest enactment of Parliament is the latest amend- 
ment to the constitution, and things that have been 
dene for a hundred years or more, even if there was no 
express authority for doing them in the first place, 
acquire legality by usage. In this way the British 
cabinet came into existence. At first sovereigns 
governed according to their own idea of what was 
right and just, with nobody to exercise any check over 
them, but later the king gathered certain officers of 
state about him to carry on the business of govern- 
ment, and created a council, which was the beginning 
of what is now known in England as the Privy Coun- 
cil. These councilors advised the sovereign on all 
matters, they made the laws and executed them, ad- 
ministered justice, and managed the finances; but as 
government becanie more complicated there was a 
separation of these powers, and the council which had 
begun with a very few members gradually grew until 
it became almost unwieldy. The sovereign could con- 
sult with a few men, but not with forty or fifty, so 
about the time of the sixth Edward it became the 
custom for the sovereign to consult a few of the most 
important members of his council, and this inner com- 
mittee gave birth to the cabinet. Sovereigns con- 
tinued the practice of selecting certain members of 
their council as their confidential advisers and always 
attended the deliberations of the cabinet, until the time 
of George I., the first Hanoverian, who knew no Eng- 
lish and was unable to follow the proceedings. Then 
really began the government of the British Empire, 
not by the sovereign, but by the cabinet, to which is 
entrusted the full powers of government. Nominally 
the British sovereign rules, actually he only reigns, 
and he reigns without governing. The cabinet, whose 
members are appointed by the Prime Minister, who in 
turn is selected by the common consent of his party 
as the best man to be its leader—exactly as a candi- 


date for the Presidency is selected because of his 
qualities or fitness—combines the functions of the 
American President and the American cabinet and 


the majority in Congress. It not only initiates, as 
the President does when he sends a message to Con- 
gress recommending certain legislation, but it executes 
the legislation. As the British cabinet always repre- 
sents the majority in the House of Commons, it can do 
whatever it pleases so long as the majority in the 
House sustains it. When that majority is reversed 
or disapproves of the policy of the cabinet it goes out 
and a new government comes in. But curiously 
enough, with all these great powers there was no 
legal recognition of the cabinet until the earliest years 
of the present century. 

Only by implication does the American Constitution 
recognize a “cabinet.” The Constitution gives the 
President power to “ require the opinion, in writing, of 
the principal officer in each of the executive depart- 
ments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices,” and the Constitution, after pro- 
viding the manner in which certain appointments shall 
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be made, grants this additional authority: “ But the 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers, as they think proper, in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the Courts of Law, or in the Heads of 
Departments.” ‘To this extent, and to this extent only, 
does the Constitution take notice of the men who by 
custom advise with the President twice a week and 
are properly known as the members of the cabinet. 

The custom, of course, has been borrowed from Eng- 
land. The “heads of departments ”—that is, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the other men appointed by tie President to perform 
certain executive acts, are, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, no different from a postmaster at an insignifi- 
cant office and, legally, have no higher standing. The 
President appoints the Secretary of State, but before 
he can take charge of his office he must be confirmed 
hy the Senate, and the Senate can reject his nomina- 
tion if it sees fit, just as it can reject the postmaster, 
who is also nominated by the President, but whose 
nomination must be confirmed by the Senate. There 
are certain things that the postmaster may or may not 
do, which are strictly defined by law. So it is with 
the Secretary of State and all the other heads of 
departments. Everything they do is because Congress 
has previously given them authority. No head of a 
department can spend a dollar unless it has been 
appropriated by Congress and the explicit purpose 
for which that dollar may be expended has been ex- 
pressed in the form of a law. Congress permits very 
little discretion to its executive officers. 

The men placed by the President at the head of the 
executive departments are supposed to have been 
selected by him because of his confidence in their 
abilities and the reliance he has in their wisdom. He 
can have no secrets from them. On them largely rests 
the responsibility whether his administration shall be 
a success or failure and whether the party shall gain 
the approval of the country and retain power. It was 
natural that the President should have to consult 
freely with these men, the informal consultations soon 
became a custom, the “ cabinet ” met at regular times, 
and for many years Tuesdays and Fridays have been 
cabinet days, the session beginning at eleven o’clock 
aid ending, as a rule, shortly before one. In this the 
custom is different from the British, as in England 
there are no fixed cabinet days, and the cabinet only 
assembles at the call of the Prime Minister. Some- 
times long intervals elapse between cabinet councils, 
at other times the cabinet may sit for two or three 
days in succession, but when it does stock exchanges 
throughout the werld are weak, and Fleet Street and 
Park Row throw out “ extras,” and the “scare head ” 
artist is in his glory; diplomats look grave and the 
War Office and the Admiralty get busy; for a con- 
tinued session of the British cabinet is the storm sig- 
nal in international affairs. 

At the meeting of the cabinet the President pre- 
sides and sits at the head of a long table with the 
members to the right and left of him according to 
seniority. Nothing that the President and his secre- 
taries may discuss and determine to do acquires any 
force because it was done in the cabinet. Suppose, 
for illustration, that the President should decide to 
issue bonds because the Treasury balance is running 
low. He could only do so by virtue of an act of Con- 
gress, which gives the power not to the President, but 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. But no Secretary 
would take such an important step without the in- 
structions of the President. The President would want 
the opinion of the cabinet so that the matter might 
be considered in all its bearings before reaching a 
decision, and if it was decided that bonds should be 
issued formal notice would be given by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to comply with the law, and so far 
as the public knows it is the action of the Secretary 
and not that of the President advised by his cabinet. 

In the cabinet the President is supreme, or, as some- 
one has said, members may propose, but the President 
disposes. Possibly very grave questions that have 
come before the cabinet have been submitted to a vote, 
but I have never heard of that being done. There is 
a story told of President Grant which turns on a vote 
of the cabinet, probably an apocryphal story, but good 
enough as showing the President’s power. Grant found 
himself at issue with his cabinet over an important 
question, and after the matter had been discussed at 
considerable length he is alleged to have said, ‘“* Well, 
gentlemen, as there seems to be a difference of opinion 
suppose we take a vote,” and then he called the roll, 
beginning, “ Mr. Secretary of State,” and so on down 
the table. Every member, when his name was called, 
answered “aye,” showing that he was in favor of the 
proposition. Then Grant called his own name and an- 
swered “no.” “On this question,” said the President, 
gravely, “ there are seven votes in the affirmative and 
one vote in the negative ”—and then after an impres- 
sive pause he added, “The negative vote is in the 
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majority.” Not only figuratively, but actually, where 
the President sits is the head of the table, and if there 
is any serious difference of opinion between a member 
of the cabinet and his chief there is only one course 
open to him, and that is to resign. A member of the 
cabinet holds his office at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, and of course an intimation from the President 
that he would be glad to be given .én opportunity to 
fill a vacancy is usually sufficient, although there have 
been cases of members of the cabinet being singularly 
obtuse to take a hint. President McKinley found 
Secretary-of-War Alger too heavy a load to carry, but 
Mr. McKinley could hurt no man’s feelings, so when 
Mr. Alger was deaf to hints Vice-President Hobart had 
to make him see that it was better for his own sake 
to “tender his resignation” than it was to be dis- 
missed by the President. No doubt President Taft 
would joyfully have accepted Secretary Ballinger’s 
resignation many months before it was offered, but he 
felt that under the peculiar circumstances existing he 
could not ask for it, and Mr. Ballinger thought it was 
more manly to remain and embarrass the President 
than it was to retire under fire; and it is probable 
that he would not have resigned when he did had not 
a prominent Senator, reinforced by a member of the 
cabinet, made him see that the time had come for 
him to end an impossible situation. President Grant 
vas more the man of iron than either President 
McKinley or President Taft, and there is a classic story 
ot how he got rid of a member of his cabinet. One day 
after a meeting of the cabinet, when the members were 
about to leave the room, Grant said to Marshall Jewell, 
of Connecticut, his Postmaster-General, that he 
wished he would remain a few minutes, as there was 
something he wanted to say to him. It often happens 
that a President has to discuss departmental matters 
with one of the Secretaries, so nothing was thought 
of Grant’s request. When the two men were alone 
Grant told Jewell he wanted his resignation. If Jewell 
was taken aback he did not show it, for he promptly 
said: 

“ Certainly, Mr. President. As soon as I reach my 
department I will write my resignation and send it to 
you.” 

“You will find pen and paper there,” Grant grimly 
responded, pointing to his desk, and without further 
words Jewell sat down and in two lines tendered his 
resignation, to take effect immediately. 

In the United States the cabinet is a fixed quantity 
and always consists of the men who are the heads of 
the executive departments. For years seven men com- 
posed the President’s council, then the number was in- 
creased to eight when the agricultural bureau became 
a department, now with the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor nine men sit at the table 
with the President, and perhaps President Wilson may 
have the appointment of a tenth, as a Dill is now 
pending to split up the Department of Commerce and 
Labor so as to make that department have charge 
solely of commercial matters-and place labor under a 
scparate department. In England the cabinet is 
elastic. Certain men are by virtue of their offices 
always members of the cabinet—the Lord Chancellor, 
the Prime Minister, of course, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, the Secretary of State for War, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Home Secretary, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary of 
State for India, the Lord’ President of the Council, and 
a few others. But after that it is purely optional! 
with the Prime Minister whether he shall give a man 
an office with cabinet rank, which is the great prize 
in English political life, or make him a member of 
the government without portfolio. In this country 
the Postmaster-General is always a member of the 
cabinet; in England he may or may not be, according 
to circumstances. This system has its advantage be- 
cause it enables the Prime Minister to call to his 
assistance a man of the first rank who could not with 
dignity accept a minor office if it kept him out of the 
cabinet, but who does not refuse a place of compara- 
tively little importance if it gives him a seat at the 
inner circle. Thus the Chancellorship of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, which is an office of no importance so 
far as the government of the Empire is concerned, was 
given by Mr. Gladstone in his first administration to 
a man without a seat in the cabinet, but when John 
Bright became Chancellor the cabinet gained an addi- 
tional member. It is interesting to note in passing 
that the first cabinet office held by Mr. Bryce, the 
present British ambassador to the United States, was 
the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster in Mr. 
Gladstone’s fourth administration. 

I have often thought that a President who had the 
courage to defy precedent and make his cabinet 
flexible would be the gainer. There is nothing to pre- 


vent the President from inviting any one to be present 
at a meeting of the cabinet and taking part in the 
deliberations—that is, nothing except tradition. 
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HOW AN ASSOCIATION OF ENERGETIC NEW YORK 
TO THE MARKET-BASKET TO COUNTERACT THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


F not the greatest question before 
K the American public to-day, the high 
cost of living is at least the one most 
> urgently and constantly projected 
upon the attention of the masses. 
For several years it has been gradu- 
ally growing more acute, uglier, and 
R% more ominous. Many wise heads 
have worked upon the solution, but 
it has proved a sad puzzle. j on 

An army of prophets has clamored for the public’s 
ear, proclaiming that if this, that, or the other thing 
is done the cost of living wiil no longer be a bugaboo. 
These prophets have had their minute, their hour, or 
their day in the limelight; but never for an instant 
has the great bugaboo been ousted from the center of 
the stage. 

That an answer must be found or some perhaps 
serious social disturbance occur, sooner or later, is 
quite evident to all those who have given the matter 
the slightest thought. 

How many thousands of families are living, even if 
only a few cents a day or week, beyond their income 
in this country at this moment, not because they are 
heedlessly extravagant, but for the reason that they 
must live and cannot find a means of reducing their 
expenses to do so or increasing their means, it would 
be difficult to determine; but that the number is really 
great cannot be disputed. 

While others have failed, Mrs. Julian Heath, presi- 
dent and organizer of the Housewives’ League of New 
York, believes that she has found a solution in a 
return to the market-basket of an older generation. 
She affirms that back to the market is the one means 
of reducing the high cost of food. 

Mrs. Heath is nothing if not practical, and a few 
weeks ago she determined to put her theory into vogue. 
So, accompanied by the members of the league, two 
thousand strong, she invaded Washington Market, 
New York, and thus instituted a weekly market-day 
for hundreds of women who never before had been 
inside a market. It was the gladdest, maddest, noisiest 
day old Washington Market ever saw. 

The Mayor of New York, William J. Gaynor, who, 
by the way, thoroughly believes in Mrs. Heath’s solu- 
tion, was there to greet the members of the league 
when they arrived, every one basket-ladened. 

“Tm glad you are here,” the Mayor informed the 
women. “I wish my wife would come, too. She could 
save fifty per cent. of what it costs to live. All women 
ought to come here. Why, if the women-folks would 
do their buying themselves instead of ordering by 
telephone and_ having 
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Coming in limousine cars to bargain for fish 


hand-bags in which they recorded the prices charged 
for groceries and fruits. 

“Oh, come quick! Come quick and see what I’ve 
found!” cried one woman, seizing her friend’s arm. 
* Real English sole at nine cents a pound! Why, up- 
town I have to pay twenty-five!” Another discovered 
finnan-haddie, for which she had been paying twenty- 
five cents, at twelve cents, which filled her soul with 
joy. Eggs at twenty-five and thirty cents were treated 
with suspicion, they seemed so ridiculously cheap; but 
when a nice man with a pink in his buttonhole assured 
the marketers that his wares were perfectly fresh large 
sales were made. 





goods delivered into 
their cellars the men- 
folks might be able to 
put a little money in 
the bank.” 

The marketmen fairly 
overwhelmed little Mrs. 
Heath with attention. 
“You have brought 
us so much _ business, 
ma’am,” they exclaimed. 

The cheeses were 
sending forth their most 
enticing perfumes to 
mingle with the fra- 
grance of horseradish 
and dried halibut, and 
“best butter thirty 
cents a pound, ma’am,” 
and the subtle per- 
vading odor of sawdust 
and _ beefsteak. The 
little lambs had pink 
tissue - paper rosebuds 
around their necks. The 
lobsters were waving 
tiny flags, and even the 
usually stolid Ham- 
burg steaks were gay 
with criss-cross strips 
of white fat and stars 
of gilt paper. Every 
butcher and baker and 
candlestick-maker had 
on his best apron and 
a pink carnation in his 
buttonhole. 

All day the members 
of the Housewives’ 
League visited the mar- 
ket by hundreds, and 
most of them carried 
away well-filled baskets. 
The baskets were given 
away by the market- 
men to every woman 
who could show a blue- 
and-white Housewives’ 
League button. They 
talked very learnedly 
about prices, and ever 
so many produced neat 














little note-books from 
their monogramed 


The marketmen overwhelmed her with attentions 
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Mrs. Heath was well satisfied with the result of the 
demonstration. 

And for good reason, as this invasion of Washing- 
ton Market by the Housewives’ League marks, in all 
probability, the practical beginning of a crusade 
against the high cost of living which should be nation- 
wide. 

That is, if the crusaders keep at it rain or shine 
and after the enthusiasm has evaporated. There is 
not the slightest doubt that if they do they can ma- 
terially reduce the cost of provisions not only for 
themselves, but for others. 

Certainly the spectacle of this body of women com- 
ing on foot or in limousine cars to bargain for fish 
and meat as they might for dress-goods was a sym- 
tom of serious as well as novel interest. It was equally 
suggestive to dealers and to a passive public. It was 
applying “ direct action” to good purpose, and not the 
least satisfactory thing was the large representation 
of the so-called * carriage trade” among the crusaders. 
It is to this class of housekeepers, who constantly 
order their table supplies without regard to cost, that 
much of the evil of high retail prices which oppresses 
the housewife of smaller means is due. 

* Do you really believe that even a small percentage 
of New York’s well-to-do women could be induced to 
go to market?” Mrs. Heath was asked. 

“ Had you asked that question one year ago I would 
have answered ‘ No,’” she replied. “To-day I answer 
‘Yes’ emphatically. In the last few months I have 
discovered that there are more women than I had 
thought who are willing to pledge themselves to do 
it and who are anxious to learn how to market in- 
telligently. 

“These women do not belong to the rich or to the 
very poor classes. Largely they represent a class which 
feels the high cost of living most. Without the least 
exaggeration there are at least five thousand such 
women in Manhattan alone who have recently given 
up marketing by telephone and personally go to 
market every day or every second day. 

“Since our visit to Washington Market women have 
been tumbling over one another almost to join the 
league, and of course they can’t be admitted to mem- 
bership unless they promise to do their marketing in 
person. Every day I hear of new recruits. 

“A feature of Washington Market which impressed 
the league most was the wonderful freshness of every- 
thing. Probably there wasn’t a stale vegetable in the 
place. And any one can see at once that the oppor- 
tunity to compare qualities and prices in a public 
market makes it much easier and much more profitable 
for housekeepers to shop there. Running around from 
store to store to make such comparisons is hard work 
and takes too much time. 

“This movement is spreading all over the country— 
the movement to educate housewives to be judges of 
foods, of values, of sanitary conditions. Every time 
one of the league groups meets the members take out 
pencil and paper and jot down all the information 
they can get about cuts of meat and how to appraise 
poultry, game, and other things. 

“We are planning to start a headquarters in the 
fall where the latest market reports, including prices, 
will be always on hand.” 

When Mrs. Heath began to study the problem of 
the high cost of living she discovered that it lay mainly 
in the fact that too many people are required to pass 
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Produced neat little note-books from their monogramed hand-bags 


the food from the place where it grows to the table 
where it is eaten. 

We speak of the middleman in the singular number. 
We accuse him of pocketing the difference between 
what the farmer gets for his produce and what the city 
dwelier pays for it. As a matter of fact, there is a 
whole series of middlemen, each of whom, naturally 


cnough, imposes his toll before he passes the food along. 
fhe remedy for the excessive number of middlemen 


that now stand between the producer and the con- 
umer is to be found, says Mrs. Heath, in the estab- 
lishment by the big cities of properly located, properly 
couipped public markets. No American city has enough 
of them. In each of these markets an open space 
should be reserved for the use of producers who want 


to sell their green stuff direct to the consumer without 
the help of a single middleman. 

* The other day at a pier I saw a car-load of spinach 
which had just arrived,’ Mrs. Heath continued. “I 
asked a man who seemed to be the owner, * What’s that 
spinach worth.’ 

“* A half-dollar a barrel,’ he replied. 

“On my way up-town I stopped at a greengrocer and 
asked the price of spinach. 

“* Twenty-five cents a half-peck,’ was the reply. 

“There was spinach delivered in New York City; 
but to get it from a down-town pier to the consumer’s 
kitchen meant the difference between fifty cents a barrel 
and twenty-five cents a half-peck. And don’t forget 
this very important point: that while all this super- 


fluous handling, jobbing, etc., means that some people 
pay high prices, it also means that a great many people 
go without. 

“You can put this down as an axiom: High price 
means underconsumption. Butter is an item that many 
people are now going without. Eggs are an unknown 
quality in many kitchens. And I could add other farm 
products to the list. 

“Consider the apple. Under the present system a 
dollar and a half is added to the cost of every barrel 
of apples between the time it leaves the farmer’s 
orchard and the time it reaches the consumer. 

“Now a farmer cannot pick and pack apples for 
less than a dollar and a half a barrel. That brings 
the price to the consumer up to three dollars a barrel. 
In consequence of this high price only a first-class apple 
can be retailed in New York. What is the result? 
Thousands of barrels of apples that are not ‘ first class,’ 
but are just as good for cooking purposes, are ieft on 
the ground to rot or be eaten by the hogs. 

_‘*Under a proper system of marketing fifty cents 
cught to cover the cost of passing a barrel of apples 
from the producer to the consumer. Of course when 
I say fifty cents a barrel I am referring only to apples 
grown in New York State orchards; those that are 
shipped from a distance would naturally cost more. 
At two dollars a barrel the apples that are now 
unsalable and left to rot on the ground would find a 
ready market. This would mean money to the farmers 
and apple-pie and apple-sauce to the families that 
have long since forgotten what those healthful dishes 
taste like.” 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the women have taken the matter 
up in a well-organized manner, and on April 18th 
last a monster parade, headed by the City Council, 
descended upon the Central Market with banners dis- 
played calling for cheaper vegetables and produce. In 
{ndianapolis a similar demonstration has been made, 
and Mayor Shank, whe is much interested in the return- 
to-the-markets movement, sold potatoes to the people 
direct. In Kansas City the Young Women’s Christian 
Association conducts a class in marketing, and “ field 
trips” by the class are regularly made to the city 
markets, where the young women are given first-hand 
demonstrations of the proper way to judge rare cuts 
and poultry. Their young women are now said to take 
as much interest in marketing as they do in going 
shopping in the department-stores. 

The city of Madison, Wisconsin, a city of twenty- 
five thousand people, has recently attacked the prob- 
lem of the high cost of living by erecting, at an ex- 
pense of fifty-five thousand dollars, a municipal market 
to which farmers or their representatives may come 
and sell their produce directly to retail dealers and 
consumers. It has put up a_ two-story concrete. 
structure of attractive appearance containing offices, 
retiring-rooms, and lunch-tables, besides a large open 
display floor and stalls for the marketmen, for the 
use of which small fees are charged. As a result it 
is said that prices have been lowered all over the city. 
Speculation in food products is prevented by a rule 
forbidding any one to sell in the market who is not 
a producer or who has not bought outside the city. 





A. Living 


MONG the hills of Belmont County, 
Qhio, there is living a withered little 
old woman who was born nearly 
two years before George Washington 
died. She remembers nothing about 
him, of course, since her mind is 
occupied by intimate personal affairs, 
to the exclusion of most other mat- 
ters; yet she must have seen, as a 
child, some of the great black-bordered broadsides and 
pamphlets in which the nation paid tribute to the lofty 
virtues of him who died on December 14, 1799. She 
has lived through most of the lifetime of this republic. 

Mrs. Sarah Sweeney Brandon the old woman whim- 
sically calls herself, although the name of her last 
husband was Sweeney. She lives in a tiny house 
among the hills, surrounded by forests and the fields 
in Which she performed a man’s tasks for nearly a cen- 
tury of laborious vears. Her companions are her son, 
Ivan, who is now in his eighty-third year, and his aged 
wife. The old mother says Ivan is a * good boy ” and 
that his wife is a kind and dutiful daughter-in-law. 
With a spark of the sense of humor that has helped her 
over the rough places in a hard life of one hundred and 
fourteen years, she smiles as she boasts of the good 
terms on which the little family live, and rather sug- 
gests herself as a type of the new woman—* not a 
quarreling mother-in-law, like they used to have years 
ago,” she declares. The parents of the aged woman 
were pioneers who marched into the wilderness of Ohio 
not long after the close of the War of the Revolution. 
The settlement which has since become the city of 
Marietta was then still unplanned. The name of the 
family was Smith. and to them was born, in April, 
1798. a daughter whom they named Sarah. The child 
was hardy and grew rapidly. She could bake, spin, 
weave, and sew, like all pioneer girls, and on occasion 
could mold bullets or use the rifle against Indian 
marauders as well as any man. Her black hair, dark 
eyes, and swarthy skin caused gossips years ago to 
hint that there is Indian blood in her veins; but this 
she emphatically denies. 

“Tm all Yankee.” she says—“ if there is such a 
thing as a real Yankee.’ That’s what all my people 
were, on both sides of the house.” 

Tall and strong as most frontier girls of eighteen, 
Sarah Smith was fourteen years old when she was mar- 
ried to John Brandon, just about the time our War of 
1812 with Great Britain was begun. Abraham Lincoln 
was then a tiny boy on the frontier not many miles 
away. Her first child was bern before she had cele- 
brated her fifteenth birthday. Neighbors of hers must 
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have been among the hardy woodsmen who floated 
down the Ohio and the Mississippi with Andrew Jack- 
son and helped him overwhelm England’s Peninsular 
veterans under Pakenham at the battle of New Orleans; 
but all of this record has faded from her mind. She 
had two little children then at her knee, and she was 
hard driven at the many tasks of the pioneer’s wife. 
Her man did not go to the war, and if she ever had 
any interest in it, later events have obliterated all 
traces. 
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f Amcient History 


Sarah Brandon became the mother of twenty-two 
children, and her husband died in 1853. Sixteen of her 
sons—great, strapping fellows of six feet or more— 
enlisted in the Union army in the Civil War.  Al- 
though many of them were wounded, they all survived 
to die at home. Only Ivan is left now. He is still a 
remarkable rifle-shot and a skilled trapper, and earns 
a little money by selling the furs he captures every 
winter in the hills near his home. Charley, her 
youngest son, became involved twelve years ago in a 
quarrel with Frank Griffin, a neighbor, who killed 
him. : 

Mrs. Brandon a few years after her husband’s death 
married a man named Sweeney, but as this marriage 
turned out unhappily she resumed the name of her 
first husband without quite discarding that of her 
second. The habit of hard manual labor in the fields 
and simple living have undoubtedly helped to preserve 
the life of the aged woman. She used to boast that 
up to the age of ninety she could cut as many shocks 
of corn as the average man. Neighbors in the county, 
who have often hired her to work in the fields, declare 
that this boast is true. 

But the old woman’s powerful frame is shrunken 
now, and she boasts no more. On fair days she sits 
before the door of her little home, wearing a slat sun- 
bonnet of ancient pattern and smoking her long- 
stemmed corn-cob pipe. She is not in actual want, for 
she draws a small pension, which her neighbors are 
trying to have increased. She refused to talk about 
the pension when I spoke to her and adroitly turned 
the subject. Now and then she mumbled incoherent 
words through her toothless lips, lips still strangely 
young and red, though her deeply lined face is withered 
as a pear that has been blighted by frost. 

“ My boy—my Charley, they murdered him,” said the 
mother, forgetting her mumble now and _ speaking 
sharply. ‘God gave me twenty and two children, then 
He took them all back again, one by one, except my 
Ivan, who is a good boy and who will stay with mother 
until she dies. But my Charley—his spirit calls to me 
up out of that hollow every night. He cries that he 
was murdered.” The old woman pointed her toil- 
knotted finger down to the base of the hill, where Pipe 
Creek, a picturesque little stream, winds in and out, 
forever cool from the virgin hills in the distance. 
“Down there by the willow he died,” said the poor old 
mother, whose eyes grew even dimmer with tears as 
she recalled the death of this one son. All the rest 
died in their beds, with their mother to care for them, 
but Charley died with his boots on, just as he always 
said he would.” 
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Mortimer Jones, Spartan 


By Stanley Quinn 


Ir it be true that blessings brighten 
as they take their flight, it is equally 
certain that virtues are shorn of their 
glamour when they insist on coming home 
to roost. Distance lends more than en- 
chantment; and what it loses in interest 
it makes up in security. Add to this the 
fact that paste is largely used because 
consistency is a jewel and you have your 
moral ready in advance. 

At six oclock Mortimer Jones rose 
from his leather chair and stretched his 
legs. In the course of an arduous after- 
noon he had dictated four letters, read 
five newspapers, and intimidated three 
clerks who had rashly intruded upon his 
contemplation of the public prints. With 
the sense of duty sternly done, Mortimer 
Jones inserted himself in the spring over- 
coat which the office-boy held for him, 
closed the door of his office, and departed 
for his home. 

At six o’clock Jennie Smith slammed 
the last bolt of cloth back on the shelf, 
covered the counter with its dust-pro- 
tector, and hurried off to the cloak-room. 
Jennie had idled away the golden hours 
in pleasant converse with prospective 
buyers over the relative merits of silk 
and satin, the proprieties of color, and 
other interesting personalities of the 
dress-goods counter. As she put on her 
black hat with the imitation plume, and 
the tan coat with the frayed collar, she 
had time to reflect that her feet were 
aching and that the Subway was five 
blocks away. 

‘Are you ready, Jen?” called Mamie 
O’Reilly from the door of the cloak-room. 

“Sure,” said Jennie. ‘Call the taxi.” 

“What shall I call it?” asked Mamie. 

Jennie looked at Mamie reproachfully 
as she plunged a hat-pin through her hat. 

“You got that off once before, Mamie,” 
she said. 

“Sure I did,” said Mamie. “If it’s 
worth telling at all it’s worth repeat- 
ing. When you get a good thing, Jen, 
push it along.” 

“Push what?” asked Jennie. 
taxi?” 

“You're a regular monologue artist to- 
night, ain’t you?” said Mamie. ‘* When 
are you going on the stage?” 

“T got to be funny,” said Jennie as 
she stepped out on the sidewalk. ‘“ These 
shoes of mine are hurting so that if i 
don’t keep talking fast I’ll scream.” 

“That’s what you get for wearing new 
shoes to work,” said Mamie, glancing at 
Jennie’s feet. ‘“ You ought to know you 
can’t stand in tight kicks all day and 
not feel it.” 

“T know it all right,” said Jennie, 
“but whatcha going to do? I didn’t get 
these till the others wore out, and I can’t 
come to work in my bare feet.” 

Following the crowd down into the Sub- 
way, Jennie and Mamie edged their way 
to the ticket-seller’s window and then to 
the platform. It was crowded and with 
foresight born of long experience they 
worked to the spot where they knew that 
the car doors would open. 

“If there’s a seat we get it,” said 
Mamie. “You don’t want to stand in 
those shoes for another hour.” 

“You're guessing right,” said Jennie. 
“ By the time I get to the next station 
T’'ll be sitting on the floor if I can’t find 
something better.” ; 

The rails began to click and the long 
express rumbled into the station. As it 
slowed down Jennie caught sight of a 
solitary seat which had survived the hu- 
man floods at the other stations. This 
providential circumstance was also ob- 
served by Mr. Mortimer Jones, standing 
beside them on the platform, and with the 
firmness which ever characterized his 
actions he proceeded to turn it to his 
own advantage. 

As the door rolled back he skilfully 
shot Jennie into the crowd behind her 
and in two strides was in the seat. Swept 
forward by the others, Mamie and Jennie 
managed to acquire right, title, and inter- 
est in two straps which were ingeniously 
suspended above the head of Mortimer 
Jones. 

Chief among his reasons for desiring 
a motor-car in which to journey to and 
from the scene of his labors was Mr. 
Mortimer Jones’s innate repugnance to the 
rabble in the public conveyances. And to 
ward off, as far as possible, its contami- 
nating influence Mr. Mortimer Jones was 
accustomed to barricade himself behind 
the pages of his newspaper. 

He did so now and was perusing the 
latest bulletins of the tragedy which had 
crowded politics from the front page 
when he felt a touch at his elbow. 

“Hello, Jones!” said a voice. “ What 
are you doing here?” 

Mortimer Jones turned around to find 
Mr. Henry Jenkins sitting beside him. 

“ Hello, Jenkins!” said Mortimer Jones. 

“This Titanic disaster is a terrible 
tragedy, isn’t it?” said Mr. Jenkins. 

“ Terrible,” agreed Mortimer Jones. 

“Mighty brave thing those men did to 
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stand aside and let the women and chil- 
dren be saved,” said Henry Jenkins. 

“It was,” said Mortimer Jones. 

“JT wonder what we’d do if we were 
put in the same position,” said Henry 
Jenkins. 

“T would do the same thing,” said 
Mortimer Jones. ‘“ Any man that had the 
instincts of a man and a gentleman would 
stand aside for one of the weaker sex.” 

“That’s right,” said Henry Jenkins. 

“In a disaster like this,” said Morti- 
mer Jones, whose voice was pitched so 
that the entire car might learn what man- 
ner of man was speaking. “It’s a man’s 
duty to protect the woman. He’s the 
stronger and he ought to be willing to 
give the woman the better chance for 
life.” 

“Just the same,” said Henry Jenkins, 
“it must take a lot of courage to stand 
still and figure that in about ten minutes 
there isn’t going to be anything left of 
you.” 

“1 wouldn’t let myself think of it,” said 
Mortimer Jones. ‘My only thought 
would be that there were women to take 
care of. If I’d been on that ship I’d have 
stood at the rail and thrashed any man 
who tried to climb into a life-boat while 
there was a woman left on the liner.” 

Henry Jenkins looked critically at 
Mortimer Jones. 

“T wonder,” said Henry Jenkins. 

“Not a doubt about it,” said Mortimer 
Jones. “I could take my oath on it. 
‘Women and children first!’ would be the 
motto of Mortimer Jones.” 

Jennie Smith shifted from one aching 
foot to the other and took a fresh grip 
on her strap. Then she spoke and her 
voice carried through the paper between 
her and the conscience of Mortimer Jones. 

“Say, Mamie,” said Jennie, “ain’t it 
too bad that there aren’t any life-boats 
in the Subway ?” 

















RINGING THE DINNER-BELL 


THIS IS A FRENCH HORSE. HE LIVES 
NEAR PARIS AND RINGS FOR DINNER 
WHEN HE IS HUNGRY 





Limb Fractures in Apes 


From time to time a hunter brings in 
a bird or a mammal that shows distinct 
evidence of some bone having been broken 
and then having knit together again. ‘The 
danger of fracturing parts of the skele- 
ton varies a great deal with different 
species of animals, depending partly upon 
the character of the bones and partly 
upon the habits of the animal. 

It is impossible to form an estimate 
of what this danger is from a mere ob- 
servation of the habits of a species. But 
Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth, of the University 
of Cambridge, has made a special study 
of the skeletons of many apes and finds 
from these that the orang-utan is the 
most liable to have broken bones. He 
draws this conclusion from the frequency 
with which repaired fractures are found 
in the specimens in museums of England, 
Germany, and France. 

After the orang-utan comes the adult 
male gorilla, which is especially liable to 
have a cracked skull. The other anthro- 
poid apes seldom have broken bones. The 
marks of repaired fractures are very rare 
in the skeletons of savages or of primitive 
human beings. 

The breaks of which evidence is found 
on the museum skeletons very seldom 
show signs of complications, although 
there is frequently evidence that there 
was a limitation of movements. The part 
most frequently broken is the forearm, 
especially the radius bone. Breaks are 
found only in the adult specimens, al- 
though one skeleton looks as though there 
had been a break of the “ green-stick ” 
variety early in the animal’s youth. The 
animals must have suffered from faulty 





positions in the knitting of the bones and 
from the impossibility of correcting de- 
formities. It is curious to notice that it 
is usually the large specimens that show 
signs of broken limbs. Dr. Duckworth 
suggests that this fact may be related to 
ho limit of size compatible with arboreal 
ife. 





“Bullfinch Day ” 


In England June 3d is “ Bullfinch Day ” 
and as such is celebrated at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

It appears that when Charles II. was 
king he sent his consort, Katharine, to 
Oxford, bidding her not to reappear in 
St. James’s for a whole year. It was the 
warden of Merton who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of entertaining the queen during that 
period. ‘The rooms she occupied in the 
Fellows’ Quadrangle are still shown. 

One day, the story runs, as the queen 
sat working at an open window a bull- 
finch flew into her apartments. The 
queen managed to capture it and to hold 
it until a cage was made of hemp and 
rushes. Some months later, on June 3d, 
as she was leaving, the bird escaped 
through its bars and flew away. On her 
departure from the college she said to 
the warden: 

“Mr. Warden, in remembrance of my 
happy visit, I pray you liberate always 
hereafter a wild bullfinch on this day.” 

So on June 3d the warden appears in 
the Fellows’ Quadrangle at eleven o’clock, 
holding a little cage of hemp and rushes 
containing a bullfinch. The junior bur- 
sar, who has been awaiting his arrival, 
then advances, saying: 

“Mr. Warden, is this the Queen Katha- 
rine’s bird?” 

“Ay,” replied the warden, according 
to usage. “ This is the Queen Katharine’s 
bird.” 

The junior bursar then unhooks the 
door of the cage and claps his hands until 
the bird flies away. 

During the remainder of the year the 
cage is kept on a pedestal in the Senior 
Common Room. 





A Chemical Fury 


CURIOUSLY enough, although that fury 
of the chemical world, fluorin, raises the 
deuce, generally speaking, it exists peace- 
fully in company with caleium in fluospar 
and also in a few other compounds. 

Although fluorin was known a good 
many years ago, it long resisted the ef- 
forts of chemists to isolate it—that is, 
to prepare it in a pure state unmixed 
chemically with other substances—for the 
instant the compound containing it was 
torn apart the free fluorin attacked and 
combined with whatever substance com- 
posed the vessel containing it. 

Fluorin is a rabid gas that nothing 
can resist. It combines with all metals, 
explosively with some, or, if they are al- 
ready combined with some other non- 
metallic element, it mercilessly tears 
them away from it and takes them to 
itself. 

In uniting with sodium, potassium, 
calcium, magnesium, and aluminum the 
metals become heated, even to redness, 
by the fervor of fluorin’s embrace. Iron 
filings slightly warm burst into brilliant 
scintillations when exposed to fluorin. 
Mariganese does the same. Even the noble 
metals, which at melting-point proudly 





resist the fascinations of oxygen, sue- 
cumb to this chemical fury at moderate 
temperatures. Glass is devoured at once 
and water ceases to be water by contact 
with this gas, which, combined with its 
hydrogen, at the same moment forms the 
acrid, glass-dissolving hydrotluoric acid 
and liberates ozone. 


The Lion as a Factor in 
Agriculture 


Ir is somewhat surprising to learn that 
farmers in East Africa have declared that 
the lion should be protected as a useful 
animal, notwithstanding the fact that once 
in a while he kills a man. 

The lion, these farmers maintain, is a 
great destroyer of noxious herbivorous 
animals, such as zebras and antelopes, 
which are a scourge to the fields. In one 
district, they say, no fewer than three 
hundred and fifty lions have been killed 
by hunters, and they estimate that this 
represents the saving of thirty-five thou- 
sand to forty thousand zebras and ante- 
lopes, which would otherwise have fallen 
a prey to the lions that have been de- 
stroved. The hunters. of course, shoot 
zebras and antelopes also. but this fact, 
the farmers think, does not counterbalance 
the destruction of those animals that 
would have been affected by the slain 
lions. 





HOW MANY OF US 


Fail to Select Food Nature Demands to 
Ward Off Ailments? 


A Ky. lady, speaking about food, says: 
“T was accustomed to eating all kinds of 
ordinary food until, for some reason, in- 
digestion and nervous prostration set in. 

“After I had run down seriously my 
attention was called to the necessity of 
some change in my diet, and I discontin- 
ued my ordinary breakfast and began 
using Grape-Nuts with a good quantity 
of rich cream. 

“Tn a few days my condition changed in 
a remarkable way, and I began to have a 
strength that I had never been possessed 
of before, a vigor of body and a poise of 
mind that amazed me. It was entirely 
new in my experience. 

“My former attacks of indigestion had 
been accompanied by heat flashes, and 
many times my condition was distressing 
with blind spells of dizziness, rush of 
blood to the head and neuralgie pains in 
the chest. 

“Since using Grape-Nuts alone for 
breakfast I have been free from these 
troubles, except at times when I have in- 
dulged in rich, greasy foods in quantity, 
then I would be warned by a pain under 
the left shoulder blade, and unless I heeded 
the warning the old trouble would come 
back, but when I finally got to know where 
these troubles originated I returned to my 
Grape-Nuts and cream and the pain and 
disturbance left very quickly. 

“T am now in prime health as a result 
of my use of Grape-Nuts.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. Pia 
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By Franklin Escher 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RAILWAYS 


I._THE REASONABLE BASIS OF RATES 


} the falling off in the number of 
anti-railroad bills passed by State 
Legislatures is any indication, there 
has been improvement in the rela- 
tions between the public and the 
5 railroads; but that these relations 
are still anything but satisfactory is 
almost daily made only too pain- 
fully apparent. The public, through 
its representative, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, declares that the shortcomings and abuses of 
railway management make necessary the strictest and 
most minute public regulation. The railroads, on 
their side, reply that while they do not in the least 
object to a reasonable degree of regulation, they do 
most emphatically object te being opposed at every 
turn and “regulated” into a condition of absolute 
helplessness. A reasonable degree of government con- 
trol over interstate commerce is, the railroads freely 
admit, right and necessary; but such control, they 
point out. musi, unless very serious consequences are 
to result, be exercised with reason and discretion 
and with full appreciation of attendant conditions. 

At the very outset of this discussion of the rail- 
ways’ position this is something which ought to be 
fixed firmly in mind. The trouble arises not from the 
fact that there is a government commission for the 
supervision of railway affairs and that the railroads 
don’t want to be regulated, but entirely from the 
way in whieh this commission’s authority is exer- 
cised, 

Friction between the transportation interests and 
the Commerce Commission comes from any number of 
sources, but far surpassing all the others in impor- 
tance is the question of freight rates—the price the 
railroads are to be allowed to charge for the service 
they sell. From this source comes most of the trouble, 
and from this source most of the trouble will continue 
to come until some basis for fixing freight rates is 
definitely established. In some cases rates have been 
fixed at what the traflie will reasonably bear; in 
others at all it will bear. There are parts of the 
country where freight rates have been fixed, roughly, 
so as to yield a fair return on the amount of money 
invested. In other sections rates can be found in 
force which have been established on a basis just 
enough higher than operating charges to let the rail- 
road out whole. There is little rhyme or reason 
about it. The structure is one which has been built 
up on half a dozen different bases. 

It is unfortunate that this is so, but such is the 
condition and it has got to be taken into account in 
the fixing of rates from now on. Along with the rail- 
roads and their present rate-schedules there has grown 
up a vastly complicated system of industries, many 
of them absolutely dependent upon freight rates as 
established. Where changes are to be made, therefore, 
it is of the greatest importance that local conditions 
be met. What might be all very well in the way of 
rate-changes in one part of the country might mean 
ruination of important industries in another. In de- 
termining, therefore, what is and what is not a reason- 
able rate, it is impossible for the Commerce Commis- 
sion to apply any arbitrary rule—so-and-so much per 
mile, for example, on any given commodity. The 
structure of rates having been built up as it has, each 
case has got to be decided on its own individual 
merits, and with due regard to the interests of all 
the parties concerned. 

The only reasonable basis, therefore, on which to 
judge freight rates would seem to be the value of the 
service rendered. Two plants, we will say, are located 
on the same line of road. One manufactures cement 
and the other automobiles. For the railroad to 
charge the two plants the same price for hauling out 
their product would be manifestly ridiculous.  Be- 
tween the cost of hauling a car of automobiles and a 
ear of cement there is only a little difference, but it 
is plain that the service done the company which is 
shipping many thousands of dollars’ worth of goods 
is much greater than that done the company whose 
shipment is worth only a few hundreds. There is 
every reason in the world why the automobile plant 
should pay more for its car than the cement plant 
pays. <A rate which would be fair for high-class 
freight like automobiles would be out of all propor- 
tion to the value of a commodity like cement. If the 
railroad were to charge the cement people as much 
as would be right in the case of the automobile con- 
cern, it would simply put the cement plant out of 
business and cause it to close down. The traffic, to 
put it another way, couldn’t bear the charge, 

What the traffic will bear—that is what the rail- 
roads, and, indeed, most students of the question de- 
clare is the only reasonable measure of whether a 
rate is fair or not. Not all the traffie will bear, of 
course—that would be extortion—but what the service 
rendered is worth to the shipper. The freight charges 
which the shipper of a low-grade commodity like, for 
instance, cement can afford to pay would never make 
a railroad a paying proposition. It is the high-grade 
freight which does that, or, perhaps, it might better 
be said, the average rate on the whole volume of 





lusiness established by the rate on high-grade freight. 
On a commodity like cement freight rates are bound 
to be far below the average. On high-grade merchan- 
dise, as, for instance, automobiles, they are bound to 
be far above. It is not from the freight rate on this 
or that particular commodity that the railroad earns 
its dividends. It is, or at any rate ought to be, from 
the average of rates as a whole. 

This “value of the service rendered” basis for 
fixing freight rates has been upheld by the courts. 
Congress derives its power to create an Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate rates from the Con- 
stitution, and the Constitution must be interpreted 
in the light of the common law. The rule of the 
common law in this case was defined by Justice 
Brewer in Cotting versus Godard to be that the per- 
son who engaged in a public service had “a right to 
charge for each separate service that which was a 
reasonable compensation therefor.” If a shipper con- 
sidered that he had been charged too high a rate, he 
might begin an action against the railroad to recover 
what he considered the excessive portion of the 
charges. The court then determined whether or not 
the rate was reasonable, three things entering into its 
decision. In the first place, the skill with which the 
service was rendered; in the second place, what it 
was worth to the shipper; in the third place, what 
was customarily paid for like services under similar 
conditions. 

The determination of any given rate on this basis 
is, thus, not as diflicult a matter as it might seem 
to be. There has, indeed, been little trouble about 
rates where they have been fixed in this way, either 
by the railroads themselves or by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. As a matter of fact, the railroads 
in most instances would be only too glad to have the 
Commerce Commission go ahead and revise existing 
schedules to conform to this basis. What would be 
found in many cases would be rates, originally fixed 
at an exceedingly low level in order to develop 
struggling industries, remaining on that low level 
long after the industries in question had developed 
sufficiently to make it possible for them to pay full 
rates. Practically every railroad is up against that. 
In order to give some industry located along its line a 
chance to grow, a railroad fixes a freight rate on 
that particular product far below what it ought to 
be. The industry thrives and its owners make money. 
Here, says the railroad, these rates were fixed at a 
time when you couldn’t afford to pay us what the 
service was worth; you can now, and it’s time that 
rates were advanced. Then what happens? In nine 
cases out of ten the shippers appeal to the Commerce 
Commission and an investigation is made. The rail- 
road doesn’t mind the investigation. On the contrary, 
it welcomes it—that is to say, if the question is 
to be decided on the value of the service rendered to 
tlie shippers. But if, after the investigation has been 
made, the Commerce Commission is to say, Well, these 
rates are low, but vou’re making so much money in 
other directions that you can afford to have them 
low, the railroad certainly does mind. What it 
wants, and what it considers it has a right to have, 
is a rate determined not on what it may be earning 
in some other direction or on the strength of some 
ether extraneous condition or circumstance, but a 
rate determined on the merits of this particular case. 
IIere we are, and here is this plant. Here are all the 
facts and figures about earnings and the amount of 
goods shipped and what we charge and what other 
reads charge under similar conditions. Now is or is 
not the.rate we propose to put into effect reasonable 
compensation for the service rendered? 

Were that the basis on which the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of rates were always determined by 
the Commission, the amount of friction would be 
greatly reduced. But, unfortunately, the principle 
that a railroad has a right to charge for service 
rendered and in accordance with the value of the 
service rendered, is by no means established as an 
absolute standard. In the case of disputed freight 
rates, the Interstate Commerce Commission’s decisions 
have often been based on that principle, but, on the 
other hand, have been just as likely to be based on 
something entirely different—what the service cost 
the railroad, for example, or what the Commission 
considered the amount of money invested in the rail- 
road property to be. And that has been the cause 
of most of the trouble between the railroads and the 
public—the fact that in its decisions the Commerce 
Commission hasn’t taken the common sense principle 
that the reasonable price for a thing is what it is 
worth, and stuck to it. 

Were it generally appreciated by the people of this 
country that the value of the service rendered is the 
true basis—and the only true basis—on which freight 
rates can be fixed, the vexed problem of the railways 
would find speedy settlement. The trouble, however, 
is that a large part of the public not only doesn’t 
appreciate that the railroads want rates fixed on 
what is the only reasonable basis, but has become 
imbued with the idea that the correct basis for 
freight rates is such a charge as will allow the rail- 








roads to earn a “fair return on the actual amount 
of capital invested.” Ask the man who comes at you 
with this statement just what is his idea of a “ fair 
return,” or just why it is that a railroad should be 
limited to a “fair return” when any other kind of a 
public-service corporation is allowed to earn all it 
can, and the chances are that you won’t get much of 
a reply. But the idea once fixed in his mind is hard 
to get out. He has been told that the railroads are 
making too much money and that if they were al- 
lowed to charge only such a rate as would give them 
a “fair return on the capital invested,” freight rates 
would come down. And that that, of course, would 
mean lower prices for things. 

In a later article in this series the impossibility 
of making anything like an accurate physical valua- 
tion of the railways, and the unreasonableness_ of 
basing freight rates on such a valuation even if it 
could be made, will be fully discussed. At present 
only two or three of the most striking objections to 
this method of determining the rates the railroads 
ought to be allowed to charge can be taken up. The 
first is that such a proceeding would be hopelessly 
unjust to the hundreds of thousands of persons all 
ever the country who have bought their securities 
in good faith. The second is that with the taking 
away of the! rewards for eflicient management, the 
quality of service offered the public would necessarily 
suffer serious deterioration. The third is that the 
denial of the right to make more than a certain fixed 
profit on money invested in railroads would destroy 
ali incentive on the part of capital to flow into rail- 
road enterprise, 

The first of these objections does not fail to make 
its appeal to the army of investors all over the coun- 
try who, through their having purchased shares in 
railroads which may or may not have originally been 
over - capitalized, have become partners in those 
enterprises. ‘Take, for instance, the case of a man 
who has bought Erie common on the strength of what 
he knows is being done to build up the property and 
put it on a paying basis. The whole history of early 
American railroading does not contain a more flagrant 
instance of original over-capitalization. But is that 
any reason why the man who buys the stock now, 
because he sees that the road has fallen into the 
hands of a capable: management and is being rapidly 
rehabilitated, should suffer for the sins of the past, 
committed by people long since dead and gone? In 
many instances control of properties whose capitali- 
zation was unduly expanded by the loose practices 
prevailing twenty or thirty years ago, has changed 
not only once but several times. In more than one 
case contro! has come into the hands of managers 
honest and eflicient and who are doing everything 
within their power to correct the errors of the past 
and put the property on its feet. Suppose, now, that 
a valuation of the property is made, and, it being 
decided that the road isn’t worth the face value of 
all its outstanding securities, rates are ordered re- 
duced. What would be the effect on the present 
management’s efforts toward betterment and_ im- 
provement of facilities? What would be the position 
of the investors who, believing in a future for the 
property, had put their hard-earned cash into its 
securities? 

Then, in the second place, were this method of 
fixing rates to be adopted, where would be the incen- 
tive on the part of railroad men to run their proper- 
ties as efficiently as possible and to offer such service 
as to draw business from competing lines? ‘The 
amount of business required to produce the “ fair re- 
turn” allowed being in sight, nothing would be 
done to develop any more. On the contrary, knowing 
that the doing of any more business would only result 
in further reduction in rates, the railroads would see 
to it that the service they gave was not such as to 
develop additional traffic. 

And then, thirdly; with the return obtainable from 
an investment in railroad securities strictly limited, 
who would invest his money that way? Granting for 
the sake of the argument that a “fair return” were 
construed to be six or seven per cent., with the prop- 
erty allowed to earn enough more than that to pro- 
vide a surplus for lean years, what capitalist or 
group of capitalists would call that an attractive 
proposition? Money so invested in the old properties 
might be allowed to stand, at least for a while; but 
certainly, under such circumstances. capital for new 
railroad enterprise involving the slightest risk would 
not be forthcoming. Men don’t risk their money for 
the sake of getting six per cent. on it. They don’t 
have to. 

For these three and a number of other important 
reasons which will later be developed in detail, the 
basing of freight rates on capitalization would be an 
economic error of grave importance, and would only 
put the problem of the railways further from solu- 
tion than it is at present. Only when it is appre- 
ciated that the price of transportation, like the 
price of anything else, is reasonably fixed by its value 
to the buyer, will progress toward the solution of the 
great question be made. 
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Liquid Air as a Preservative 


Ir is sometimes necessary to preserve 
parts of a human body or of some other 
animal for the purpose of testing for the 
presence of poisons. In such cases the 
preservative must fulfil certain special 
requirements. It must be able to prevent 
absolutely any decay or putrefaction; it 
must not itself cause any change in the 
tissues, either structural or chemical; it 
must not introduce any substance that 
would in any way interfere with the sub- 
sequent tests or give rise to false con- 
clusions; and it must be easily handled. 

Liquid air has been found to be quite 
well adapted to this use. Its low tem- 
perature (about four hundred degrees be- 
low zero, Fahrenheit) prevents absolutely 
all putrefaction as well as all other chem- 
ical change. At the same time, it pre- 
vents the evaporation of any volatile 
substance that may be present, such as 
carbon monoxide or hydrocyanic acid gas. 
Experiments have shown that the most 
delicate tissues, such as glands and brain, 
are quite unaffected by being placed in 
liquid air for a long time; and the tissues 
even retain their natural colors. 

For the purpose of making chemical 
tests in a piece of tissue it is frequently 
necessary to cut the material up into very 
small pieces. ‘Tissues that have been pre- 
served in liquid air are frozen so hard 
that they may be ground up into a fine 
powder. 




















TWO LORDS AMONG LOBSTERS 
THESE GIANT LOBSTERS DESTROYED 
TWENTY - FIVE LOBSTER- POTS BEFORE 
THEY WERE CAPTURED OFF SANDY 
HOOK, THEY HAVE NOW BEEN MOUNTED 
AT THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
NEW YORK. THEIR WEIGHT IS TWENTY- 
EIGHT AND THIRTY-ONE POUNDS, RE- 
SPECTIVELY 





Old Lavender 


My mother had a hedge 
Of ancient lavender 
Down at the garden’s edge 
With yellow bees astir. 


She used to clip the bloom 
And spread it out to dry 

Up in her sunny room, 
Under the gables high. 


Of some, the stalks and all, 
A thick brew did she make, 
And put in bottles tall, 
For country pain and ache. 
Then purple sprig and green, 
She laid within the drawers, 
The towels, the sheets between, 
And my starched pinafores. 


Great bundles, too, she set, 
All in the closets hoar. 

I think I smell it yet, 
The Sunday gown she wore! 


And pillowed safe and deep, 
How sweet the little bed, 
Where I lay down to sleep, 
After my prayer was said! 
LizETTE WoopwortH REESE, 





Titanium 


TiraniuM, hitherto regarded as a rela- 
tively unimportant constituent of the 
earth’s crust, is the ninth in abundance 
of all the chemical elements. The tita- 
nium in the earth’s crust is estimated to 
be about four-tenths of one per cent. 

Perhaps the most successful prepara- 
tion of pure titanium is that of Nilson 
and Peterson, who reduce a_ titanium 
chlorid with sodium. ‘The metal thus ob- 
tained looks just like polished steel, but 
is brittie when cold. Heated to a low, 
red heat, it can be forged like hot iron, 
but if the temperature is carried too high 
the metal oxidizes superficially in con- 
tact with air. It can be polished on a 
grindstone, but it is too hard to be cut by 
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a hack-saw. It can, however, be shaped 
with a file. Rods of pure titanium six 
inches long have been made. Analysis 
shows that the metal contains no impuri- 
ties. 

The British scientist Fowler has de- 
scribed his comparison of the spectrum of 
the variable star Mirt with that of tita- 
nium oxid. He finds that the two 
spectra are, for the greater part, identical. 
The curious bands seen in the spectrum 
of Mira are shown to be due to titanium 
oxid. Professor Fowler also finds evi- 
dence of the presence of vanadium in 
the same star. The lines of titanium and 
vanadium have likewise been discovered 
in the light of sun-spots, leading the as- 
tronomer, Father Cortie, to remark that 
sun-spots and the star Mira are evidently 
very closely connected in their physical 
condition. 





Frenchwomen in Trousers 


THE women of Champéry, a_ primitive 
mountain district of the Canton of Valais 
in Switzerland, have worn trousers from 
time immemorial. 

It further appears that the men of this 
district are noted for their indolent 
habits, and that, beyond acting as guides 
to mountain-climbers in the summer 
months, they lead practically idle lives. 
It follows that the women perform all 
the hard labor required of a mountain 
people. It is the women who pasture the 
cattle on the steep and often dangerous 
Alpine slopes, cut the timber, and mow 
the grass. It is no uncommon sight to 
observe a Champéry woman, at the con- 
clusion of her daily toil, returning to the 
village dragging her husband on _ the 
wooden sleigh that is in common use 
throughout Switzerland. 

In view of the above, it is not sur- 
prising that the women of Champéry 
should have adopted the masculine attire. 
Their dress is of the simplest kind—a 
jerkin of rough, dark blue material, with 
trousers to match, and a red handkerchief 
to protect the head. 

Inasmuch as the wives and mothers of 
Champéry perform the greater part of 
the toil usually deemed the duty of the 
stronger sex, it is not astonishing to learn 
that they affect certain masculine habits, 
the chief of which is the pipe. The Cham- 
péry woman puffs away with considerable 
enjoyment at a short briar as she proceeds 
with her labors. 





How Rain Bores Holes 


WHEN rain falls it does not actually 
soak into the earth, but bores its way in, 
forming tiny tubes. These tubes are so 
small that it would be impossible to 
insert a hair in one of them without 
bursting its walls. Sometimes the tubes 
are bored down to a depth of four or five 
feet. When the surface dries, the water 
evaporates from the tubes, just as_ it 
would from a pipe. If the tube is twisted 
it takes longer for the water to evaporate. 
If one takes a rake and stirs the ground 
after each rain, he breaks the tops of the 
tubes, and the water will stand in them 
for months. In this way the farmers of 
the West, on the semi-arid lands, store 
the rainfall one year, and raise a crop of 
wheat every other year—there being sufli- 
cient water in two years, but not enough 
in one, to raise a crop. 





Suicide and the Weather 


Suicive is most frequent in summer, 
when the air is clear and the sun shines. 
In Europe the maximum of suicides is 
reached in June and the minimum in De- 
cember. Yet there are fewer suicides 
in the torrid than in the temperate zone. 
In the United States, in all seasons, there 
are more suicides on sunny days than on 
cloudy days. Some theorists reason that 
fine weather aggravates the mental de- 
pression of the unhappy by its contrast- 
ing sunshine. In dark weather there are 
few suicides, and fewer in time of war 
or following some great catastrophe. 

During the first three months that fol- 
low a devastating earthquake there are 
fewer deaths by suicide than before the 
cataclysm. 





Burglar-proof Glass 


THERE is a glass of French invention 
which is intended to be proof against the 
ordinary attacks of burglars. So many 
cases of burglary have been committed 
by the breaking of show-windows and 
snatching of valuables on exhibition that 
a special effort has been made to end 
this particuiar form of: theft. 

The French glass is produced by a 
secret process, but the makers admit that 
thickness and care in its manufacture are 
its principal essentials. It is made about 
three-quarters of an inch thick and on 
test has resisted the blow of a ten-pound 





iron disk. The same blow would have 
shattered ordinary plate glass completely. 
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but, of course, moderate use. 


wonderfully clean.” 


is a drink devoid of evil after-effects. 


, 


light and agreeable in taste. 


taking any sweetened champagne.” 


Per Case of two dozen pints 


3 EAST 42D STREET 








‘Sans Sucre” 


perfectly harmless, but possesses certain stimulative qualities which 
justify physicians in recommending it to patients suffering trom 
diabetes and gout, and who derive actual benefit from its habitual, 
The beneficial action upon the system 
of the comparatively small amount of natural alcohol contained in 
this champagne is exactly the reverse of that of all other champagnes 
to which alcohol and sweetening matter have been added. 
| cians are well aware of this fact. 

0.36 per cent., as reported by Caswell-Massey Co., is an absolutely 
negligible quantity. Their report follows: 

“We have analyzed a bottle of Pierlot Vin Nature Champagne, Sans Sucre, sent to us by you 
for that purpose, and we find it wholly free from added sugar, and without added alcohol; the actual 
amount of sugar being 0.36 per cent. Such a wine can be advantageously used in cases of gout and 
diabetes, where any but the very smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious. 

The Sportsman :—“ it is a wine of good body and extraordinary flavor and bouquet, and 

The /rish Times :—* Pierlot Champagne ‘Sans Sucre,’ which is now becoming so fashionable, 

The British Medical Journal says:—“ A perfect champagne, absol.itely free from sugar, yet 

The Lancet states;—“ It is a brilliant, sparkling wine, possessing all the agreeable qualities of 
a high-class champagne, and yet one that may be taken, according to our analytical observations, 
where strong alcohol and saccharin drinks are prohibited.’ 

Prof. Dr. NOTHNAGEL, of Vienna:—“ It may be taken with advantage by those debarred from 

Prof. FRESENIUS, of Wiesbaden:—“ The result of my investigation has proved this wine to 
free from added sugar, and without any added alchohol. It can be advantageously used in cases 


where even the smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious.” 


PRICE 
Per Case of one dozen quarts - ~ > * - 


MORTEN & CO. 


Wine and Cigar Merchants 





Pierlot 











A natural champagne, 
produced from the juice 
of grapes of special quality 
and treated ina particular 
way. Fermentation is 
complete and natural; 
and no addition what- 
ever of alcohol, sugar, 
liqueur or other matter 
is made either during 
preparation, or there- 


after. 
This Pierlot ‘‘Sans 
Sucre’’ is not only 


Physi- 


The amount of natural sugar, 


* CASWELL-MASSEY Co., Ltd.” 


} 
be 


$37.50 
39.50 
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Phe Rye of Fond Menorres 


Through all the changing 
scenes of life—its joys, its 
successes, its never-ending 
round of work and play— 
one thing appeals always 
to the man who knows 


O Wd “‘Same for 100 years’ 
Aguone det Rive 


cestral worth. Distilled 4 ~ 
and bottled in 
bond by 


A. Overholt & Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 






























The aging of a cocktail is as 
necessary to perfect flavor 
as the aging of wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise 
blending of the choicest liquors 
obtainable, but to the fact that 
they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 
Manhattan, Martini and other 


standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.., Sole Props. 
Hartford 


New York 








THE APPEARANCE OF THIS PUBLICATION 
SHOWS THE GOOD RESULTS OBTAINED FROM 


PRINTING IN 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





mmorscwre? JM. HUBER 


150 WORTH STREET - 
BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK 


ST. Louis CINCINNATI CHICAGO 








Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25¢ im stamps. 

Cc. W: ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 

















The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Devastating Happiness 


HAPPINESS is a terrifying thing to come 
upon one suddenly. ft is an open ques- 
tion whether the theory that when perteet 
happiness is achieved the world will come 
io an end is not’ an inversion of sequence. 
{t seems so much more likely that hap- 
piness would be so devastating that the 
vorld would dwindle to an end because 
no one saw to its going on. Elimination 
is necessary if we are to accomplish any- 
thing of value and there is nothing so 
effectively eliminating as unhappiness. 
Unless geniuses were unhappy, they would 
not be geniuses; they would be rosy, 
rotund. beaming little men. It is no 
credit to any of us that we do our duty, 
for it is only done when everything else 
is so lacking in diversion, not to say 
actively annoying, that our desperation 
drives us te doing cur duty. Happiness, 
like health, makes us obtuse. Its dis- 
sipating effect is such that it scatters us 
to the four winds of Heaven, and the sum 
total is precisely as though we had never 
been. We are busy from waking to sleep- 
ing enjoying our friends. or our babies, 
or our circulation, or any of the dozen 
other things that waste the seconds so 
pleasingly. To say “I am happy” is to 
say “To am lost ’—and if it is a pleasant 
sleep to sleep that makes it none the less 
oblivion. 

On the other hand, if one has no friends 
or babies or circulation, if into the bar- 
vain one has ill health, a family that 
irritates, furniture to shudder at, no petty 
responsibilities, time on one’s hands, and 
the prick of discontent, one is almost swe 
to become creative. Then by the greatest 
luck in the werld circumstances have so 
arranged themselves that you are kept 
alert by anger (it matters very little et 
what). With the dangerous expansive- 
ness of happiness removed, and the prec- 
ious inhibitiveness of unhappiness sub- 
stituted, one’s forees are conserved, the 
outlet is iimited to one source, and that 
a directed, consciously formulated one. 
It is nine chances to one that the result 
will be worthy of being handed on for the 
other unhappy people to appreciate and 
the happy people to criticize blandly. 

That is why to nurture talent is to kill 
talent. A talent is not a talent if it is 
encouraged: it is only a febrile accom- 
plishment. If cne is to bring about any 
change one must live in a state of fury, 
and it is quite out of the question to be 
furious if you are comfortable and thought 
well of. If you are to work, but to do 
things that must be classed with the stock 
already on hand and added to them, it 
is better that you do not work at all. If 
vour work is an addition to the sum of 
the world’s possessions, it is a change you 
burned te bring about and you burned 
hecause you were. incensed at something. 
Phe bad management of thé army, the 
status of the modern businessman in the 
eves of the dry professional mind, the 
ineptitude of modern art, the complacency 
of the propertied class, the obtuse average 
inanity that prevented recognition — of 
vour fiery rareness—something of this 
kind had to heat you to the point where 
you became capable of change and where 
vou let everything else go for the fine 
Haver of showing the world how. things 
ought to be. 

When your work is well under way and 
it hegins to pay to be angry the money 
coming in will permit you to cool your 
anger and thus bring about your ewn 
downfall. When at the age of fifty your 
anger has permitted vou to collect a num- 
her of expensive playthings about you 
vour stream of creation will run dry, 
end you will wonder why and so will 
every one else; but your wife or your 
conscience or some one will know that 
it is because there are such a number of 
pleasant things to be done, all of which 
lave a curious. trick of seeming pre- 
dominatingly important. The reasoning 
that used to go on in your mind tortured 
vou: the only relief from it was werk 
and action. Your unhappiness was so 
vreat that vou felt a perfect ecstasy in 
expressing it, with delicious satistied ¢x- 
haustion to follow. Now such soothing 
thoughts flew slowly across one’s con- 
sciousness as: “ds it worth while adding 
to the amount of mediocre work in the 
world? Is it not rather egotistical and 
beside the mark’ Would it not be more to 
the point to add to the sum of the world’s 
happiness by being an extremely happy 
person?” Such thoughts, of course, ull 
one to amiable puttering over agreeable 
things that do not particularly matter, 
with a mind put to sleep through lazy 
smiling. A nice end fer the world to 
come to! 

Happiness should be classed with eld 
age. or disease, or inherited habits, or 
other things that come upon one or that 
one succumbs to. People in any of these 
predicaments are leniently treated and 
even bolstered up with pretenses, but they 
ire understood. Oh, they are clearly un- 
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Budweiser 


The only Bottled Beer in constant demand 





on Land and Sea, on all Buffet and Dining 





Cars, at Hotels, Clubs, Cafes and Homes. 





Bottled with crowns or corks only at the 
Home Plant in St. Louis 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 





The NEXT ISSUE of 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 
(AUGUST 24th) 


will be a 


SPECIAL 
THEATRICAL 
NUMBER 


It will contain full advance information about 

the plans of the managers for the coming 
season in the theaters, will be beautifully illus- 
trated with many portraits of prominent actors 
and actresses, scenes from the new plays, etc., 
and will be printed in tint. 


No theatergoer should miss it. 


For sale at all news-stands August 24, at the regular 
price —10 cents. 








derstood. The world and nature make no 
bones about placing them when it comes 
to cataloguing. Life hurries right by 
them, only stopping to place them im- 
patiently out of the way, saying, crossly: 
“TI won’t walk over you if I can help it, 
but you can’t expect me to take you into 
account or accommodate my _ pace to 
yours; you must just play around in the 
corners and give as little trouble as you 
can, while I take up all the center and 
i a hit you occasionally by acci- 
dent. 





Odd Industries 
By Richard M. Winans 


AccorDING to a report made in April 
of this year, the town of Bradford, Eng- 
jand, during the first year of the plant’s 
operation (in 1911) made a net profit of 
nearly $200,000 from the sale of grease 
recovered from the city’s sewage. 

The scheme has proved such an un- 
qualified financial success that early in 
1912 the sewage-grease operators began an 
expenditure of over $300,000 in improve- 
ments on the present plant. A further 
increase in the size of the plant and the 
addition of new machinery, now being 
considered, are expected to raise the earn- 
ing capacity of the plant to half a million 
dollars a year. 

During the recent coal strike in Eng- 
land there was developed a new outlet 
for a by-product of this industry. The 
pressed brick from which the grease had 
been extracted was used for fuel by the 
local Bradford factories. The use of it 
would have extended to other cities had 
it been possible to supply the demand. 

Bradford is the only city in Great Brit- 
ain which secures a profit from its sew- 
age and among the few of the world. 
The present works are the result of a 
dozen years of experiment. By the use 
of similar plantS Chicago could abolish 
her odious sewage canal which kills the 
fish in the river half-way to St. Louis, 
and New York could solve her problem 
of harbor pollution which annually takes 
a heavy toll of human lives, while towns 
and cities everywhere could make for bet- 
ier sanitation and improved health, earn- 
ing at the same time a substantial profit 
that weuld largely offset the municipal 
budget. 

Nebraska holds the distinction to date 
of the only known “freckle farmer.” 
With a special scalpel he successfully 
transplants tiny patches of skin from one 
part of the body to another. This graft- 
ing takes the form of fancy designs, pat- 
terns, and images. These are as perma- 
nent as tattooing, if not quite so delicate 
in tracery. Through the State Medical 
Association it is learned that he has been 
experimenting in freckle grafting or farm- 
ing for more than ten years. 

Into the port of Boston came recently 
a ship sailing from the Chinese coast, 
bearing on her manifest an item of sixty- 
five cases of horse tails—also the tails. 
They came from Tientsin. The United 
States imports horse tails from several 
countries, particularly from Russia and 
China, where the horse-tail hairs grow 
unusually long; from South America and 
Australia, as well as from nearly every 
European country. 

Sometimes these tails are worth twenty 
cents a pound and again as much as two 
dollars. The hairs, being carefully graded 
for length and color, are used either alone 
or mixed with other fibers in making dif- 
ferent kinds of brushes and with other 
material in the manufacture of hair- 
cloth for various purposes. In the coun- 
tries where these tails are collected, cured, 
and prepared for export the occupation 
of the horse-tail buyers may not seem 
more odd to the natives than the * ol’ 
clo?” man or “ ra-g-g-gs ’n’ bottles” do 
to us. 

There is a huntsman on the payroll 
of the city of New York who catches wild 
beasts in Central Park. 

The total annual kill of this unique 
huntsman amounts to thousands of speci- 
mens of various species. .Armed with the 
insignia of his office, a pair of field-glasses, 
and a riile of small caliber, this official 
fares forth to hunt and kill stray cats 
and dogs, muskrats, minks, ground-hogs, 
rats, mice, moles, hawks (from the little 
“ fly-chasers ” to the big fellows that can 
carry a goose), owls, and now and then 
an eagle venturing over river from the 
New Jersey mountains. He is always ac- 
companied by a highly trained terrier, 
which makes unnecessary the use of some 
hundreds of cartridges on the special rat- 
hunt days. So far this park hunter has 
never killed a crow intruder; Jim’s an- 
tipathy toward city life keeps him free 
of this danger. 

A Wisconsin man has just sailed for 
ingland to teach the British dairyman 
how to secure a greater yield of milk 
by playing slow, soft, sentimental music 
in the cow-stables at milking-time. He 
claims to have already convinced American 
experts of the practicality of his scheme. 
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May Iverson .,, 


‘ ELIZABETH 
Tackles Life JORDAN 


' Author of “ May Iverson—Her Book,”’ ‘* Tales 
of the Cloister,’ ‘‘ Many Kingdoms,”’ etc. 


HE sparkling humor of 
these tales of school 
life proves irresistible. 

There is amusing adventure 
and never-ending fun in the 
story of the young lady and 
her gay-hearted companions 
whose school-days are por- 
trayed. In fact, every youth- 
ful character in the story is 
brimming over with the joy 





Queer Yn, Bory 


of living, and the author has 
been eminently successful in her effort to impart to the 
reader this same spirit of light-hearted mirth. The 
convent of St. Katharine’s, the great walled garden, the 
winding river—these form the picturesque background 
for this series of lively scenes. Of the girls themselves, 
two are drawn from life, “‘as clearly,” says the author, 
“as one can draw who must look at her models through 
the mists of more than twenty years.” But “the mists” 
have apparently only added to the exquisite charm of 
these school-day recollections. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 








The Man in 
Lonely Land 


By KATE 
LANGLEY 
BOSHER 


Author of *‘Mary Cary ”’ 
**Miss Gibbie Gault,’’ etc. 


i its prede- 
cessors in style.”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 
“A dainty romance 
daintily unfolded.”— 
New York World. “A 
quaint and winsome 
tale of modern society, 
redolent of humor, 
engaging in fancy.”— 
Philadelphia North 
Amertean. “‘A pretty, 
lovable story . . . lin- 
gers long in the mind.” 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
“Marked by the same 
sweet simplicity and 
naturalness that char- 
acterize ‘Mary Cary.’”—San Francisco Bulletin. ‘‘The 
daintiness, the sweetness, the wholesomeness of this little 
love story is what captures and holds.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 
“When a woman is humorous she is always delightful. 
Kate Langley Bosher is one of these. She pleased the 
reading world with ‘Mary Cary,’ and again with ‘Miss 
Gibbie Gault.’ She has followed these with a new story 
called ‘The Man in Lonely Land,’ which is charged with 
true love and blessed with two delightful children. There 
is a bachelor who is rich and who likes books and boys . 
and his sister’s little girl. All these things make the 
story intensely human.”—Birmingham Ledger. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 























Riders of the ___» 


ZANE GREY 


Purple Sage "The Heritage ofthe Desert 


HEREis an Amer- 
ican romance 
of a time and place 
and life which seem 
as strange, pictur- 
esque, and dramatic 
as the days of Lorna 
Doone. It is the 
story of men who 
dared greatly and 
women who could 
both ride and love. 
q ‘This new story 
deserves all praise. 
It deals with a dra- 
matic subject in a 
strong, picturesque, 
vivid manner.”—New York Tribune. { “‘ Zane Grey scores 
again. We defy any reader to read without all known 
varieties of thrill the chapter in which Wrangle, the gallant 
bay, carrying Venters and his rifle, races through miles of 
sage, proving himself better than Black Star and Night, the 
noble blacks on which Jerry Card, Mormon and mounte- 
bank, rides shiftingly for his life.”’—New York World. 





Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


Greyfriars Bobby 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


q“A bonny, sperity bit dog 
is Bobby of Greyfriars kirk- 
yard, as lovable, loyal a 
little animal as ever graced 


[f you enjoy a story that 

stirs your deeper nature 
—that starts things tingling 
’way down at the bottom 


of your emotional 





storehouse—read 
“Greyfriars 
Bobby.” It’s 
the story of a little 
dog and his friends 
—a little silver- 
haired terrier 
whosefame reached 
even Queen Victo- 














ria on her throne. 


the pages of fic- 
tion.”—Denver 
Times. Q“The 
book is, indeed, 
not unworthy of a 
place beside ‘Black 
Beauty.’”—N. Y. 
Tribune. Q‘‘The 
pathetic little 
story of ‘Greyfriars 
Bobby’ is a very 
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touching one and Eleanor 
Atkinson has told it in 
wonderfully delightful and 


Here’s what the papers say 
of Bobby: 

Q “Delightful; can stand 
comparison with ‘Rab and = sympathetic fashion.” 

His Friends.” ”—N.Y.Sun. —Baltimore Sun. 
{ Do you remember “Black Beauty’? Here is that 
kind of a story and several other kinds as well. Few 
readers will be able to keep the sympathetic tears out 
of their eyes—and no one will wish to do so. But there 
is a smile and a sunny heart-glow for every tear. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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By ARE YOU CARELESS ABOUT FLOUR? 
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It is easy to be a little 
careless in ordering 
and on the other hand 
so very easy to get the 
kind that is unquestion- 
ably superior to all 
other brands 


Back in the early 
Seventies, the Wash- 
burn Mills began grind- 
ing flour with the idea 
that a very superior 
quality would bring to 
them a great number of 
satisfied customers 
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4.0,000,000 packages 
of tlour distributed to 
customers annually 
speak for the success of 
this “quality idea” 
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Don’t be careless 


Order GOLD MEDAL 
py 8) OF 3 


= 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO’S 


| GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


2) Have your boy or girl send 4c for postage and receive a little sack of Gold Medal Flour 








